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Several fatal and sensational 


accidents this year have involved trucks. 


Here is a report on an investigation into... 





Jusr How Dancerous Are ‘Trucks In lowa 


|” lye and day year around, hulking 
trucks rumble along the sprawling 
network of Iowa highways. Their varied 
cargoes may include a load of potatoes 
for a Davenport super-market or a darn- 
ing needle for a little, old lady in Straw- 
berry Point. “If you got it,’” they say, 
“a truck brought it.” 

The truck is an awesome giant—a 
Highway Hercules—of the burgeoning 
motor transit industry. Its wheels touch 
the hub of every city and the loading 
dock behind the general store in every 
hamlet. How these rolling fleets bolster 
the economy by swift, efficient, and 
flexible movement of goods is a story, 
and indisputably true, told frequently by 
spokesmen for the trucking industry. 

But is the truck, with all its saving 
service graces, a menace to life on the 
highways? Are trucks involved in a dis- 
proportionately large number of acci- 
dents, fatal and non-fatal, in compari- 
son with passenger vehicles? 

These are questions which plague 
safety and law enforcement officials. 
But no less concerned are trucking com- 
panies themselves, many of whom spend 
thousands of dollars yearly to improve 
safety records. 

Trucking firms became safety con- 
scious after World War II when the 
motor fleets began to bite off big chunks 
of the nation’s transportation business 
from faltering railroads. 

One report shows nationally that in 
1948 trucks were 18 per cent of all the 
country’s registered vehicles. Trucks 
were involved in 17 per cent of the acci- 
dents. Eighty-one per cent of the ve- 
hicles registered were automobiles which 
figured in 80 per cent of the accidents. 

By 1959, the figures had changed. 
Last year trucks were 16 per cent of all 
vehicles registered, but the number of 
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by WAYNE DeMOUTH 


accidents in which they were involved 
had been reduced to 11 per cent, a re- 
spectable 6 per cent drop over the ten 
year period. 

Projecting similar registration trends 
in Iowa, it may be safely assumed that 
this state’s experience has been about 
the same. 

“Truck drivers are professional 
drivers,” said a top van line operator. 
“In the industry, a driver is charged 
with an accident if he contributes to its 
occurrence in any way.” 

One study shows that of 104,000 acci- 
dents involving trucks, not more than 
30 per cent were chargeable to truck 
drivers. In fatal accidents, the study 
shows that no more than 20 per cent 
were chargeable to truck drivers as 
against 80 per cent to passenger car 
drivers. 

National Safety Council figures re- 
port a similar trend: a decreasing num- 
ber of trucks involved in traffic acci- 
dents on a percentage of registration 
basis. 

Thus, the truck lines move to “engi- 
neer” safety has apparently paid off. 

But, unfortunately, a high percentage 
of the truck operations on the state’s 
highways are “wildcat” or “gypsy” op- 
erations, the one or two truck outfit 
that drives hard and rolls fast for big 
profits and small regard for life on the 
highway. 

Said L. D. Crowley, Iowa Motor 
Truck Executive Secretary, “If you 
check the record, you'll find it’s the 
small-time operator who is the menace 
on the highways, if such a thing exists.” 

“These operators have no safety pro- 
gram, and their short term view is to 
make as much as possible, and forget 
about safety if it means we can make 
an extra buck.” 


Truck officials also complain that 
good safety records are frequently can- 
celed out statistically because classifica- 
tion of trucks is so loose. 

“If a beat-up panel delivery truck 
runs over a boy, it’s called an accident 
caused by a truck,” moaned a truck 
executive. “Well, I guess it is. But the 
problem we're talking about is on a 
much different scale,” he observed. 

For example, 101,000 of all the pub- 
licly and privately owned trucks in Iowa 
are on farms. These include pickups, 
and stock, and grain trucks. 

Nevertheless, when a truck is involved 
in an accident there is more apt to be 
a fatality, according to a recent five- 
year study by the State Department of 
Public Safety. The report says that 
“should a truck or combination become 
involved in an accident, the chances of 
fatalities are almost doubled.” 

The report indicates that of the 
1,150,223 vehicle registrations averaged 
over the five-year period, there were 
934,050 passenger cars included, about 
80 per cent of the total. The remaining 
20 per cent were described as “com- 
mercial” vehicles. 

The report defined a commercial ve- 
hicle as “truck, truck and trailer, truck 
tractor, truck tractor, and semi-trailer 
and other combination.” 

Of the 93,794 vehicles involved in all 
accidents, the study shows that 89 per 
cent were passenger cars and 11 per 
cent commercial. “This is an extremely 
favorable experience of the commercial 
vehicle, especially when one thinks in 
terms of miles driven,” the report adds. 

“But,” the report continues, “when 
fatal accident involvements are consid- 
ered, the experience of the commercial 
vehicle is definitely iess favorable. Of 
the total fatalities, 80 per cent involved 





automobiles and 20 per cent involved 
commercial vehicles.” 

The suggestion of these figures is 
that a so-called commercial vehicle is 
less apt to be involved in an accident, 
but when it is involved, the accident 
is more apt to be fatal. 

Reasons for this are also advanced in 
the safety department’s report. One is 
that “in the event of a rear end col- 
lision of a passenger car and a truck 
or a combination, the car will very often 
run beneath the truck chassis “‘decapitat- 
ing” the auto. Should the situation be 
reversed, the usually great weight and 
stability of the commercial vehicle will 
increase the possibilities for fatalities 
as they do occur. 

“Other instances may be the jack- 
knifing of a truck tractor and semi- 
trailer combination which because of its 
size, weight, and stability will do great 
damage to an auto and its passengers. 
A head-on collision of the two vehicle 
types may produce more drastic results 
than is sometimes to be expected where 
another passenger car is involved.” 

However, fleet operators say that the 
fatality involvements of trucks is ac- 
tually far lower than passenger cars 


when total mileage is considered. 

Brady Motorfrate, with drivers oper- 
ating in nine mid-western states, logged 
nearly twelve million miies in 1959. 
Their accident ratio was .53; their fa- 
tality ratio was .025. The ratio is based 
on 100,000 miles driven. 

Bruce Motor Freight drivers ticked 
off five and a half million miles, hold- 
ing their accident ratio to .57. None of 
the Bruce line drivers was involved in 
fatal accidents. 

Highway Transport vehicles, rolling 
twelve and a half million miles, re- 
ported an accident ratio of .50, a fatali- 
ty ratio of .016. 

Don Baum, safety director for Bruce 
Motor Freight, said his firm’s record 
was better than that of the previous 
year despite a 200,000 mile increase in 
travel. 

Baum pointed out the accident ratio 
for Bruce over the road operations of 
57 accidents per 100,000 miles was 
down from the .67 ratio of the previ- 
ous year. 

“Here’s what it means,” Baum said. 
“There was one accident per 175,000 
miles of driving. This compares with 
one accident every fourteen and a half 


























years for the average 12,000-mile-a-year 
motorist, or truckers for Bruce would 
have one accident in seven trips around 
the world.” 

Baum said the accident ratio fig- 
ures include all “chargeable” accidents. 
Chargeable accidents include non-traffic 
mishaps. This “non-traffic’’ type acci- 
dent accounted for 80 per cent of the 
total. ; 

Chargeable accidents are the so-called 
“fender benders” and back-up accidents 
to docks that cause property damage 
without personal injury. 

Discounting this type of mishap 
would reduce the Bruce firm’s accidents 
to thirteen which could be considered 
as “traffic accidents.” And the accident 
ratio would be cut from .57 to .24. 

These admittedly glowing reports 
come from some of the safety-conscious 
firms where technicians are paid to 
shoot for better and better safety rec- 
ords. Better safety records, besides de- 
veloping a large measure of pride, also 
means a reduction in insurance premi- 
ums. A good record eventually puts 
money in the driver’s pocket. 

Jim Weatherly, safety director for 

(Continued on page 48) 


The driver of the car in this accident rounded a curve near Dubuque, found himself unable to avoid a truck parked in the road, 
was killed. The truck driver had stopped to assist another driver whose semi-trailer had earlier plunged into a nearby ditch. 
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Birth Pangs of a Museum 


Promoters of Sioux City’s new public museum have run a tough 
course strewn with such obstacles as fire laws, personnel turnover, moving 


problems. They feel the results are well worth the trouble, however. 


by DONALD MURPHY 


HEN the Junior League presented the John Pierce man- 

sion to Sioux City for a public museum, it had yet to 
face a series of obstacles which threatened to thwart the com- 
pletion of the project. 

In buying the gigantic, stone fortress for $10,000, the mem- 
bers of the League obtained a building which was almost a 
museum itself. It cost $175,000 to construct in 1891, and from 
the third floor ballroom which includes an orchestra pit, bar 
room, and small private rooms to its mirror-paneled library, 
the mansion is the last word in solid, moneyed elegance for 
that era. One local story points out that movie producer, 
Cecil B. DeMille once wanted the handsome carved stairway 
for use in a southern epic but did not get it. The League 
donated the house to the city in April, 1959, but it took 
another year before definite steps were taken to open the 
museum. 

Meanwhile, the city set up a small yearly budget with 
which a director and caretaker were hired. Mrs. Lillian R. 
Smith who for fifteen years had been with the stuffed birds 
and shells displayed in three rooms of an upstairs corner of 
the public library went along as curator of historical records. 
Other parts of the museum had been stored all over the city. 

Such cooperation caused the League and museum board 
members to set April, 1960, as the tentative opening date. 
However a joint judgment handed down by the city fire 
marshal, building inspector, and health department repre- 
sentatives soon dispelled their eager hopes. The fire marshal 
said the museum could not open because it lacked (1) fire 
escape, (2) exit lights, (3) fire extinguishers, (4) doors that 
swing outward, and either (5) an enclosed stairway, or a 
fire sprinkler system. The building inspector agreed, and the 
health laws according to the representative, required two 
toilets and a drinking fountain that threw the water side- 
ways. All this, combined with rewiring, patching the holes 
in the roof which had been leaking water down three floors 
for many months, and repairing the porch so people would 
not fall through, would cost another $5,000 or more. Two 
bright red signs at the front door—“DANGER These 
Premises Are UNSAFE” placed there by the fire marshal 
canceled that opening. 

But the museum board armed with press support, Junior 


library to new Sioux City museum. 


( Volunteers move deer from public 








Loaded truck draws up in front of old mansion donated for museum by Junior League. 


League members, and friendly citizens 
went before the city council where all 
requests were granted. 

Volunteers like the sixteen men from 
the Woodbury County Labor Council 
who helped move collections stored in 
various places to the new quarters took 
over the tasks which were not con- 
tracted. Members of the Junior League 
enlisted their families to help tackle 
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such jobs as papering and painting. By 
September of this year the remodeling 
was completed and dedication of the 
Sioux City Public Museum was held 
September 11. 

According to Douglas Brown, chair- 
man of the museum board, the museum 
encountered personnel resignations soon 
after opening, but hopes to name suc- 
cessors to Eugene Fugle, director, and 
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Youngster does his share of work. 


Weldon Coe, caretaker, within a short 
time. 

The museum which is open daily ex- 
cept Monday features historical articles 
found in the area in its pioneer room, 
including cowboy items, household, and 
tool cases. Antique glassware tied to 
Sioux City history, and five cases of 
Iowa songbirds, game birds, and water- 

(Continued on page 48) 


Girls discover porcupine among stuffed birds. 
Junior League women serve coffee to members 
of Labor Council who donated their services. 
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Board members hear Fire Marshal explain safety laws regarding stairwell. Board meeting reveals diverse views about museum. 


League member and her son collaborate in painting cabinet. 


Caretaker Weldon Coe adjusts head of new sprinkler system. 
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Mrs. James Dack paints background mural for Indiin exhibit. 
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Interested spectators crowd into muse- 
um. Halls of remodeled mansion rever- 
berate with approving remarks about 
quality, new accessibility of exhibits. 


Junior League president, Mrs. Carl- 
ton Shull, greets crowd at dedica- 
tion of museum on September 11. 
Opening day ceremonies included 
ribbon cutting and other speeches. 





Winnebago Indian Blue Thunder, who 
is also named Charles Raymond, shows 
4-H club members a water drum which 
makes a dull noise if struck when dry 
but a booming sound when a third full. 











COACHING COL 


Both SUI and ISU have young, neu 
name for themselves in the tough, spi 


basketball. In their third and, sec 
Sharm Scheuerman and Glen Ane 


SCHEUERMAN OF IOWA 


by Gus Shrader 


Gras one of the nation’s youngest major college basketball 
coaches at twenty-six, Milton “Sharm” Scheuerman is 
making some significant changes in his coaching style as he 
starts his third season at Iowa. 

“I think I’ve learned a great deal in my first two years,” 
Sharm says, freely admitting he was grass-green when he 
inherited the position following the death of Frank S. “Bucky” 
O'Connor in an auto crash in 1958. 

“For one thing, I feel much more at ease this year than 
the first two. I’m beginning to formulate more of what I 
want in a basketball coaching system. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not departing from the 
coaching ideas I learned under Bucky. But every coach 
changes his style almost every year—discarding things that 
aren’t working and adding new wrinkles to fit his playing 
personnel. I feel sure Bucky would be making similar changes 
if he were alive.” 

Among the innovations fans are seeing in the Iowa team 
this year are: 

1. A double-post offense. This has two big men (probably 
junior Don Nelson and sophomore Frank Allen) stationed 
in front of the basket to be used for screening off the de- 
fense and being handy for shooting and rebounding. Sharm 
used to employ mostly a single post offense. 

2. More limited use of small guards than the last two 
seasons. “We're not closing the door on small men,” Scheuer- 
man maintains, “but we have to admit the good big man 
can usually outplay the good small man. We hope to have 
enough size so we don’t have to use more than one small 
(under six feet) guard in the game at one time.” 

3. More use of the switching man-for-man defense. 
“Bucky used that almost all the time,” Sharm points out. 
“We had to go to a strict man-for-man most of the time 
the last two seasons because our players just weren’t grasping 
the switching. Too many times we were caught with our 
short men having to guard tall men under the basket. If 


psa ll, 


Usually calm, Sharm jumps up to defend his lowa Hawkeyes. 


~ eR we are able to use more tall players this season, we hope to 
- be able to switch again.” 
SUI’s Scheuerman and assistant, Bob King, agree on report. After two years, Sharm explains he has discovered the 
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QUNTERPARTS 


ng, new coaches who are out to make a 


gh, spirited world of bigtime college 
und, second seasons respectively, 


len Anderson have much in common. 


ANDERSON OF IOWA STATE 


by Don Smith 


, his first venture into the sport in Assaria, Kansas, 
high school, Glen Anderson’s unflagging interest in basket- 
ball continued through college, a hitch with the United States 
Marine Corps and culminated in his appointment as head 
basketball coach at Iowa State University in 1959. 

The quiet soft-spoken Kansan came to Iowa State in 1955 
as freshman basketball coach, not anticipating that he would 
assume full responsibility of handling the Cyclones in four 
years. At thirty, Anderson became one of the youngest head 
basketball coaches ISU ever had when he took over the reins 
from Bill Strannigan who resigned to take a similar position 


at the University of Wyoming. 


The first year for Anderson was a year of new experiences 
and uncertainty seemingly related to a coach’s position. But 
at thirty-one, he appears to be a seasoned participant and 
member of the high pressure world of major intercollegiate 


athletics. 


Anderson says the job of being head coach is “as tough 
on you as you make it. I get a lot of fun working with col- 
lege players, and it is rewarding to see them improve.” 

“The fact of being young doesn’t bother me at all. I worry 
about preparation and ask myself if I am doing the right 
thing to get the squad ready for a ball game. If you are not 
ready for the situation at game time, then there is not much 


you can do.” 


Although he hopes to improve his squad for Big Eight 
competition this year, he does not plan any major changes in 
offense or defense for the coming cage season. 

“We will still be a basically single post ball club and for 
a change of pace we will occasionally go to a double post 
set. I would say that we would be termed as a ‘cautious’ 
ball club. We like to break fast and we will be looking for 
the fast break, but if the opportunity won’t or doesn’t present 
itself, we will settle down and work for the percentage 
shot,’ Anderson said, in describing his method of operation. 

“As far as defense is concerned,” the young mentor con- 
tinued, “his Cyclones will still primarily use the man for 


man type of defense.” 


“However, we may use a zone type defense at times,” 


i, . oh aS 





Coach Anderson voices disapproval of action against Cyclones. 


an a Pe 
lowa State mentor discusses strategy with his starting five. 
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a : 
Sharm and wife, Karlen, holding Gregg, have older son, Tom. 


Scheuerman finds time for woodworking in shop; also golfs. 
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value of the advice given him by California's Pete Newell 
(1960 Olympic team coach) and Indiana’s veteran Branch 
McCracken. 

“Don’t try to do it all in two years,” they both told him 
when he took the head job. “You can’t do it. And even if 
you could, you’d be spoiled. Then you'd get the mistaken 
idea coaching is easy.” 

Scheuerman, who found heady success as a member of 
Iowa’s ‘Fabulous Five” in helping win two consecutive Big 
Ten titles in 1955 and 1956, may have been trying too hard 
his first two seasons as coach. He confesses he found the 
long hours and being away from home so much bothered him. 

“But I changed this,” he says. “In fact, I spent so much 
time at home last summer that my wife actually asked me 
one day, ‘Why don’t you play more golf?” How many hus- 
bands have had that happen?” 

One of the reasons Sharm likes spending more time at 
home is that the elder of his two sons, Tom, was three years 
old last August and already is an enjoyable companion. The 
Scheuermans’ other son, Gregg, will be two next May. 

Few fans know that Sharm came close to being a three- 
sports star at Iowa. He was just that in high school at Rock 
Island, Illinois. He was a basketball guard, baseball short- 
stop, and football quarterback. Many thought his brightest 
athletic future lay in football, as he was named to the 
Illinois all-state third team as a quarterback. But Sharm 
gave up football when he came to Iowa in 1953 as a mem- 
ber of the most illustrious freshman basketball squad the 
Hawks have ever had. 

The 6-2 blond coach won major letters in basketball as a 
guard and in baseball as an outfielder in 1954-5-6. The late 
Bucky O’Connor usually paid him the high compliment of 
assigning him to guard the opposing team’s best scorer. It 
is no accident that Sharm today stresses defense more than 
the average coach. 

While a student at Iowa, Sharm was also a campus leader. 
He was president of his senior class and a member of 
Omicron Delta Kappa, honorary men’s leadership fraternity. 

He and his wife, the former Karlen Sutton of Clinton, are 
members of the Lutheran church. 

After graduation in 1956, Sharm was named freshman 
coach and assistant varsity coach at Iowa. He had served in 
these capacities less than two years and was only four days 
past his twenty-fourth birthday when Iowa appointed him 
head coach. 

Those who have observed Sharm closely rate him one of 
the Big Ten’s calmer coaches during ball games. He is quick 
to go to bat for his team in controversial situations. But in 
a sport which often sees more action along the bench than 
on the court, Sharm rates close to an A in conduct so far. 

“With all my inexperience as coach,’ Sharm says, “I’m 
certainly thankful we didn’t have a really bad record either 
of my first two seasons.” 

The Hawks had a 10-12 record in 1958-59 and tied for 
fifth in the Big Ten. Last year Iowa finished 14-10, shared 
sixth in the Big Ten and was a surprising runnerup to mighty 
Cincinnati in the Madison Square Garden Holiday Festival. 

“We don’t figure to start as strongly as we did last year,” 
Sharm says, “but we hope to pick up experience for a better 
showing in the conference race.” 

The young coach thinks his team will have better scorers, 
better ball-handlers, and improved speed this year. He lists 
lack of depth at forward, inexperience, and the lack of enough 
tall guards as his team’s disadvantages. 

Next year the Hawks should get some help from what 
Sharm hails as “the best Iowa freshman squad since I joined 

(Continued on page 50) 


added. “Actually it is hard to tell just what type of defense 
we will use. It will depend a lot upon the opponent we 
will be facing each game. We definitely will not use the 
shifting man for man-zone type defense used by many schools 
in basketball today,” he said. 

Anderson, who started tuning his cage team the middle 
of October, welcomed back eight lettermen. 

“We look forward to Vinnie Brewer having a good year. 
However, it is going to be difficult to replace Larry Fie who 
was captain and team leader during the 1959-60 season,” 
Anderson said. 

Brewer led the Cyclones in scoring last year and was 
named the most outstanding player in the Big Eight pre- 
season basketball tournament. Both Brewer and Fie were 
named to the all tournament first team. 

Other personnel to help in the quest for the Big Eight 
title will be Terry Roberts, 6-11, and Bob Stoy, 6-7. Ander- 
son rates both Roberts and Stoy as toss-ups for a center 
starting position. 

At forwards Vinnie Brewer, 6-2; Henry Whitney, 6-7; 
Jay Murrell, 6-5 and Marvin Straw, 6-4, will be battling it 
out for a starting position. Gary Wheeler, 5-11; John Ptacek, 
6-3; Dave Groth, 6-1, and Nick Bruno, 6-3, will be recruits 
for that post. 

“As it looks now, I don’t know who I would name as a 
starting five. Most all of them are of equal ability and we 
may have a ten man first string playing those individuals 
who look good on a particular night,” Anderson said. 

Anderson went on to say that those ten or eleven men 
will probably bear the brunt of the playing. 

Iowa State has been picked to finish fourth in the Big 
Eight Conference race this year, with Kansas, Kansas State, 
and Oklahoma slated to finish ahead of the Cyclones. 

Last year the Cyclones finished with a 15-9 record and a 
tie for fourth place with Colorado. 

Before assuming the head coaching position at ISU, Ander- 
son spent four years grooming the freshmen there. Prior to 
those years, basketball was very much a part of his life. 
Upon graduation from high school at Assaria, he received in 
1947 a top basketball scholarship to Colorado A and M, now 
Colorado State University. While at college, he played under 
four different coaches. Two, who are well-known in the 
collegiate world today are Babe Lee, now director of athletics 
at Kansas State and Bill Strannigan, ex-Iowa State basketball 
coach, now of Wyoming. 

In his junior year, as a forward, Anderson made all-Skyline 
Conference, however during his senior year, he suffered a 
broken foot in the very early part of the season that caused 
him to spend the rest of the year on the bench. He did 
manage to get into some action in the last two games. 

After the regular basketball season was over at Colorado 
State University, Anderson teamed with some of the regulars 
and entered the Colorado state Amateur Athletic Union 
basketball tournament. This team wound up second in the 
National AAU basketball tournament, and Anderson was 
named to the AAU All-American basketball team. Other 
members of that team in 1951 included Bob Kurlan of 
Oklahoma A and M fame and George Yardley, then of 
Stanford and now playing professional basketball. 

The spring of 1952 saw Anderson enter the U. S. Marine 
Corps where during duty hours he was in charge of a base 
hobby shop and spent most of the winter playing on the 
San Diego Marine Corps basketball team. On his off nights, 
Anderson joined another AAU basketball club and played 
between 70-80 basketball games. 

In 1953, still a member of the Marine Corps, Anderson 

(Continued on page 50) 









































































Jean and Glen Anderson compare views on sports page story. 









Anderson diagrams plays at blackboard in his office in gym. 
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Sitting in his cherished 1910 Maytag, collector Harry Burd values car as antique and because it was manufactured in Waterloo. 


he started his hobby in 1925. He once opened 


Grand Collector of Those Grand Old Cars 


A Waterloo connoisseur has found his prizes 


in chicken houses and buried in mud since 


a museum, now plans to write a book. 


by PATTY JOHNSON 


ARLY in his career as a collector of 

antique cars, Henry Burd of Water- 
loo would try almost anything for a new 
acquisition. From one painful lesson, 
the enthusiastic novice learned that old 
automobiles were not as hard to find 
as he had naively believed. 

In 1926, his second year of collecting, 
Burd went through a harrowing experi- 
ence in acquiring a 1906 Ford from a 
Cresco garage. 

The 65-year-old realtor explained that 
“The car was in what had been the 
basement of a store building, but it had 
been converted into a taxi and car wash 
garage. Holes had been bored in the 
floor to allow the water to drip down. 

“Another building had been con- 
structed behind the garage, so there 
were only eighteen inches of space for 





me and the two men helping me to 
crawl into the basement. The mud had 
covered the car up to the top of the 
radiator. We had to use shovels to dig 
it out. 

“Then we had to use a welding torch 
to cut the car apart in order to get the 
pieces out of the basement. The wood 
had rotted so badly, we had to make 
an entire new body for it. 

“I went to Cresco last spring to an 
old car meet and drove over to look at 
the garage again. I thought to myself, 
‘Boy, I'd never go through that any 
more!’ ” 

Through more than thirty years of 
searching for antique automobiles, Burd 
has become one of the first and fore- 
most car hobbyists in Iowa. Burd’s in- 
terest in cars probably began when his 
father, the late Charles Burd, held the 
Brush dealership. And from 1913 to 
1937, he was in the automobile business 
himself, a part of that time with his 
father. 

“We sold all kinds of cars. When 
the company would go broke in two 
or three years, we'd take another dealer- 
ship. We must have sold more than 
twenty makes of cars. All of them went 
broke except Oldsmobile.” 

Young Burd bought his first “an- 
tique” car in 1924 at the age of 29. 
It was a 1911 Brush which his father 
had originally sold to a Traer postman. 
When the man died, Burd bought it 
back and cherishes it along with a 1910 
Maytag above others in his collection. 
Until a recent auction, he owned thirty- 
five old cars. Now his “stable” is re- 
duced to eighteen, about the total he 
plans to maintain. 

His accumulation of autos has taken 
him throughout the state. “Finding an 
antique car is like a scavenger hunt,” 
Burd says. “I found my 1906 two- 
cylinder Buick in a lumber yard at 
Holland.” 

“You talk to an old blacksmith and 
find out who has an old car he may 
have worked on sometime in the past. 
Maybe the owner will sell, maybe he 
won't. I’ve been trying to buy a 1909 
Reo for fifteen years from people who 
bought it as their first car. But now 
there’s so much publicity on old cars 
that they’re worth twice as much.” 

This works to Burd’s advantage, too. 
His ‘scavenger hunts” have yielded aged 
models which increase in value through 
the years. Prize of his collection is a 
1903 Ford he prices at $7,500 and won’t 
sell for a penny less. It was the third 
car built by the Ford Motor Company 
and has been completely restored. How- 
ever, it still has most of its original 
parts, including the carburetor, coil, 


Visitors view 


Burd, Engineer Ray Blanchard shake hands after race by antiques—car, locomotive. 
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timer, and ignition switch. Clincher 
rims have replaced the bolts on the 
tires and the entire body is now covered 
by Fiberglas. 

One of his favorite car-sleuth stories 
is the tale of his old Sears. “You used 
to be able to buy a Sears Roebuck & 
Company car right out of the catalogue. 
I got mine in the hills of northwest 
Iowa. I had inquired in a blacksmith 
shop and was told about it. 

“It was in back of a chicken house. 
The chickens had been using it for a 
roost for years. This was long ago be- 
fore people realized old cars were worth 
anything. I gave the owner $75 for it 
and he said, ‘Boy, will the neighbors 
be surprised to know I got $75 for this 
piece of junk!’ 

“Restoration cost me $400 and I value 
the car now at $1,200.” 

“It’s not an expensive hobby for the 
ordinary person,” Burd declares. “I 
know a man who has a 1913 Model T 
Ford which he works on himself. It 
takes maybe 2,000 hours to restore a 
car. Most people like to do their own 
restoration work. I used to and would 
now, if I had the time. 

“The funny thing is when you have 
a beautifully restored car, someone 
comes along and says, ‘Somebody sure 
took good care of that car!’” 

Burd’s biggest problem is storage. He 
has rented garages and barns—even 
buildings on the grounds of the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress. This random 
housing has not always been safe. Once 
a thief stole the horns from eight an- 
tiques. Burd valued each at $50 and 
suspects they were sold to orchestras, 
which often use them for special sound 
effects. 

Now he keeps his cars in the rear of 
the antique car museum he built in 1957 
on Highway 20 between Waterloo and 


Cedar Falls. The front of the structure 
is leased to a used car company. 

“The museum didn’t pay out, al- 
though it was what I'd always worked 
toward,” he says. “A museum is no 
good in this territory as it is in a place 
where the tourists are on their feet. 
They went by my museum at 50 miles 
an hour headed for somewhere else. 
You might say the automobile defeated 
my automobile museum!” 

In 1959, Burd sold seventeen of his 
cars at auction. Bill Harrah, Reno, 
Nevada, casino owner, bought eight for 
a proposed antique car museum he is 
building at Lake Tahoe. 

The attitude of Burd’s wife, three 
children, and six grandchildren toward 
his hobby ranges from tolerant to in- 
terested. 

“Most women don’t care much for 
antique cars,” Burd opines. “I don’t 
know whether it’s a form of jealousy or 
not. But it’s a wonderful hobby when 
the whole family gets interested. Public 
enthusiasm is growing by leaps and 
bounds.” 

He is an active member of the Cedar 
Valley Antique Car Club, which in- 
cludes many one- to three-owned cars 
and their fans in the Waterloo area. 
He also holds memberships in the An- 
tique Car Club of America, the Veteran 
Motor Car Club of America, and the 
Horseless Carriage Car Club. When he 
attends a convention, however, he hauls 
his cars on trailers. Recently he took his 
prize Ford to Detroit by that method. 

“It would only travel 20 miles an 
hour,” he explains. “At that rate, it 
would take me ten days to get to 
Detroit. Even my 1931 Rolls Royce 
would go only 45 to 50 miles an hour.” 

It’s just as well that he drives some- 
thing newer. He says the greatest high- 
way hazard is not the antique, but the 





passers who drive around him and then 
turn to look back. 

The state of Iowa grants antique li- 
censes to any automobile more than fif- 
teen years old. Burd thinks that’s non- 
sense. “I wouldn’t consider a 1945 car 
an antique. They ought to be about 
forty years old. Nothing produced later 
than 1920 should qualify. I’m still driv- 
ing a 1947 Packard myself.” 

A resident of Waterloo since 1905, 
Burd hopes to write a history of auto- 
mobile manufacture in Waterloo which 
was an early-day center of the industry. 
At one time or another, the city was the 
site of four different companies. 

A few Waterloo cars were built in 
1905 by the Waterloo Gas Engine Com- 
pany, which later made the Waterloo 
Boy tractor before becoming a part of 
the John Deere Tractor Works. In 1904 
and 1905, the Duryea car was produced 
there and a street continues to bear its 
name. The Dart Truck Company began 
operations in Waterloo around 1910 and 
existed about ten years. 

“Bill Galloway, a Waterloo promoter, 
persuaded Fred Maytag’s grandfather to 
move the Mason Auto Company from 
Des Moines to Waterloo,” says Burd. 
“Maytag cars were built here in 1910 
and 1911.” 

Other early automobiles were built 
elsewhere in Iowa, including Grinnell 
and Dubuque. In that period, Burd esti- 
mates around 2,200 car companies were 
born and died in this country. 

“I may own the only Colby in ex- 
istence,’ Burd claims. “It was built at 
Mason City in 1912 and, if about $1,500 
were spent to restore it, it would be 
valued at $4,000. The oldest car I own 
is an 1897 Frazee, one of two built by 
an Osage jeweler in the days when you 
could buy parts and engines and build 


your own.” > 


Cedar Valley club members lined up ancient cars after parade at opening of Burd’s antique car museum in 1957 in Waterloo. 





Inkpaduatah’s Great White Friend 


Pioneer Curtis Lamb, who built the first cabin in Woodbury 
County, defended the Indian Chief's character even after the 
Spirit Lake massacre by his band. His grandson, Vernon Blank, 


provided us with this new insight into lowa’s history. 


ONTRARY to prevailing historical 

opinion of Indian chief Inkpaduatah 
who led his band in the Spirit Lake 
massacre, the only white man who knew 
him well called him “good neighbor and 
true friend.” Curtis Lamb, the second 
white settler in Woodbury County, con- 
sidered Inkpaduatah completely honest 
and trustworthy and maintained that 
the massacre was the direct result of 
white men looting and destroying the 
Indians’ village while the braves were 
absent hunting. 

As late as 1903, pioneer Lamb testi- 
fied to the chief's integrity in a first 
hand account (preserved by his descend- 
ants) of his dealings with Inkpaduatah’s 
tribe. Lamb related that he even en- 
trusted his wife and children to the 
Indian’s care when it was necessary for 
him to make a trip to Kanesville (now 
Council Bluffs). 

In 1851 Curtis Lamb took a claim on 
the Little Sioux River in what is now 
Little Sioux township, Woodbury Coun- 
ty, about thirty miles southeast of Sioux 
City, and built a log cabin. By the fall 
of 1852, Indians had camped twenty 
miles to the north. Within the radius of 
twenty miles there were but three white 
families, and these white settlers did 
their trading at Kanesville. Two of the 
men would make the journey leaving 
the third man to do the chores. The 
women and children gathered in the 
Lamb cabin during their absence. In- 
stead of cruelty, Inkpaduatah and his 
band showed the women only kindness. 
The chief would go to the cabin and 
ask if anything could be done—if logs 
were needed for the immense fireplace, 
he would send up squaws to carry them 
in; and he kept the table supplied with 
the choicest of fresh fish and venison. 

Inkpaduatah taught Lamb the Sioux 
language spending many hours in his 


cabin. One word—for the internal ear— 
caused the white man difficulty, and 
his pronunciation gave the Indian many 
hearty laughs. It became the chief’s cus- 
tom to close the lesson with that word, 
ending their day in the best of humor. 

When Curtis Lamb first met Inkpa- 
duatah, the Indian was not so friendly 
since he suspected the white man of 
befriending his enemy. It transpired 
that a trader named Joe Maryville had 
given the Indians liquor which had re- 


sulted in a drunken fight between two 
bands. Inkpaduatah was the chief of 
one group and Wassebobedo, of the 
other. In the fray, a brother of Inkpa- 
duatah was killed and Wassebobedo 
badly wounded. The trader, who had 
stopped overnight with Lamb, finally 
succeeded in stopping the fight and per- 
suaded the bands to separate with 
Inkpaduatah going north and Wassebo- 
bedo, south where help for his wounds 
could be secured. 


Curtis Lamb traded with, trusted Inkpaduatah, who later led Spirit Lake massacre. 











Curtis Lamb in Sioux City 


URING the summer of 1855 
while living on my claim in 
Woodbury County, I decided to go 
over and look at the new town of 
Sioux City. A man and wife by the 
name of Shook, both of whom I had 
known in Wisconsin, had settled at 
Correction Grove, 20 miles N.W. 
Their two sons-in-law, Zachery and 
Erastus Allen, had also taken claims 
and settled there. My wife and I went 
up to old man Shooks and stayed 
over night. In the morning we started 
to Sioux City. I had decided to move 
there and went over to have hay put 
up so I could bring my oxen over and 
get out logs for buildings during the 
coming winter. We drove into Sioux 
City along a ridge between the Floyd 
and the Missouri thinking we could 
get down somewheres near the point. 
But it was too steep and we turned 
back and finally about 9 o'clock at 
night got to Dr. Cook’s who kept a 
kind of stopping place in a large 
hewed log house. It stood on the east 
side of Perry Creek near the mouth. 
The next day I made arrangements 
for my hay to be made and the morn- 
ing of the second day started for home. 
In the winter of ‘55 and '56 I re- 
turned with my eldest son, a little 
fellow of ten years. I chopped down 
the trees on the Nebraska side as there 
were no trees to amount to anything 
on the Iowa side. I would fasten the 
logs with chains to the oxen, and they 
would haul three big logs. My little 
boy would drive the oxen across the 
river on the ice to where I was going 
to build my house. After we got out 
plenty of logs we went back home. 

In the Spring of ‘56 with three 
hired men, one of whom was Abe 
Livermore, I went over to hew the 
logs and raise the house. Abe made 
the shingles by hand out of black wal- 
nut. The sheeting for the roof was 
soft maple and an Irishman by the 
name of James McGinn and I sawed 
out the boards with a whip saw. This 
was the first sawed lumber in the 
county, and we made enough to cover 
a log house 16 x 20. 

We put up a neat hewed one and 
half story log house with shingle roof 
and in May of that year I moved my 
family of wife and four children over 
and took possession. I can only con- 
jecture now as to where the house 
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stood. It was on the second bottom 
and about two blocks back from the 
Missouri River. My flooring was ship- 
ped up the river from St. Louis and 
cost me $70. 

We took in a few boarders and as 
the land office was in a log house near 
us, we had a good many transients. 
We had four cows and made butter, 
set a good table and were always full. 

The boarders were mostly land 
speculators or businessmen and free 
with their money. If they asked a 
favor of one of the little boys the tip 
was never less than fifty cents. As 
there were two or three other boarding 
houses there, the boarders soon had 
them nicknamed though none were 
really named. There were the “Span- 
dulix” and the “Terrific” and the 
“Sublime.” Ours was the Sublime, but 
perhaps our boarders were partial. We 
lived there six months and then sold 
to Judge Moore for $1,500. 

A Mr. White, also a bachelor, one 
of our boarders, had a preemption 
where Sioux City now stands and 
desired us to live on it to hold it. 
He offered me a ten acre interest in 
the 160 acres and would build a new 
frame house and board with us as be- 
fore. As my wife was in delicate 
health, we took his offer and moved 
into his house late in the fall. On the 
8th of January our second girl was 
born, two other babies had been born 
in Sioux City that winter so she was 
the third white child born there. We 
lived in White’s house over a year. 

During that summer a good many 
frames of houses were brought up the 
river and put together. One large 
house was put up by a man named 
Benham and furnished throughout for 
a hotel. He called it the “Pacific,” and 
Judge Moore traded his interest in the 
Niobrara town site for the building. 
Niobrara then consisted of a few 
stakes driven into the ground and 
some imposing looking plats. Well, 
the Judge wanted us to take charge of 
his new hotel, which we did in the 
fall of '57. We were to pay $1,000 a 
year rent as things were booming then. 

No papers were drawn up in those 
good old days. A man was almost in- 
sulted if asked to sign a note. A man 
whose word was not as good as his 
note was very much looked down 


upon. > 





Not far from Lamb’s cabin was the 
tepee of Muzzemin, a medicine man 
and uncle of Wassebobedo. Lamb 
agreed in a pantomime conversation to 
allow the medicine man and wounded 
chief to meet in his cabin. The white 
man helped Wassebobedo, who was 
walking but feebly, into his cabin where 
his wife put a straw bed and blankets 
on the floor for him. Meantime Muz- 
zemin sat with elbows on knees and 
face covered with his hands. After a 
while he got up and went over to the 
injured man, bent over him, said a few 
words, and kissed him. After a short 
talk he examined the wound—a pierced 
lung from which air and blood escaped 
at each respiration. Mrs. Lamb made 
bandages, and Muzzemin dressed the 
wound with some powders of his own 
make. The Indians left then and spent 
the night in tepees which the squaws 
had pitched. The next day they left for 
Sargeants Bluffs, and although Lamb 
never saw Wassebobedo again, he heard 
that he recovered from that injury. 

Not many days later, Lamb was sum- 
moned from the timber where he was 
working by his excited children. He 
hurried home to find Indians, their faces 
covered with war paint and in an ugly 
mood. Suspecting that they were mem- 
bers of the band who had fought Was- 
sebobedo, Lamb tried to pacify them. 
Not knowing the language but aware 
of Indians’ fondness for turnips, he of- 
fered them his best ones. Each took one 
and laid it on the floor without utter- 
ing a word or grunt, which was a bad 
sign. Neither did they offer him a pipe 
to smoke which was another ominous 
sign as they were all smoking. Mean- 
while the children played around, and 
their mother went on with her work as 
if she was undisturbed. 

After an hour of suspense, Inkpa- 
duatah picked up his turnips, said a 
word or two to the other Indians, then 
commenced paring and eating one. All 
the others did the same. After eating it, 
he shook hands with Lamb and the rest 
followed. Later they went to their tepees 
not far away where they remained all 
winter. 

For three successive autumns, the now 
friendly Indians camped on Lamb's 
place and traded with him. Every spring 
the Indians went north to where the 
wild ducks and geese laid their eggs. 
Lamb became the Indians’ trader, lend- 
ing them steel traps to help with their 
hunting which they returned in the 
spring. They would trade elk, deer, ot- 
ter, mink, beaver, wolf, fox, and other 
skins and venison hams which he hauled 
to Kanesville, ninety miles south, to sell 
for cash. One load he recorded brought 








$680 in gold. With the cash, he bought 
a general stock of Indian goods and 
provisions for his family. He usually 
made about two trips during the winter 
with three or four yoke of oxen pulling 
the load; and one trip in the summer 
which was a light load as his trade 
then came only from roving bands of 
Sioux. 

During the third fall, 1853, on his 
claim, trader Lamb and Sam Day, who 
was staying with Lambs at the time, 
went to meet the Indians who were 
overloaded with furs. The warriors and 
white men camped and conducted busi- 
ness after supper. As fast as the trader 
could scoop out the cornmeal in a pint 
measure an Indian stood ready to take 
it and at the same time turn in a pack- 
age of muskrat skins, five in a package. 
At first Lamb counted the skins but 
soon grew tired of that and just threw 
them back in the wagon as fast as he 
could. He traded wool blankets for 
buckskins at ten buckskins per blanket. 
After trading, the camp retired for the 
night. The next day when they were 
within three miles of Lamb’s cabin the 
Indians said they would camp there as 
it was a good place while the two 
white men returned home. 

A few days later Inkpaduatah came 
to Lamb and told him there were 


Background 


URTIS Lamb was born in Rome, 

Posey County, Indiana, November 
10, 1818. He was the third son in a 
family of seven boys and three girls, 
children of Ezra Lamb. When Curtis 
was nine years old his father moved 
his family to the lead mines of Wis- 
consin and settled near Mineral Point. 
He lived there until 1850. 

He was thirty-two when he and his 
own family started for California. 
They wintered with the Mormons at 
Kanesville, now Council Bluffs. Dur- 
ing the winter, Lamb went on a hunt- 
ing trip and “discovered” the Little 
Sioux River country which he decided 
was good enough for him. In the 
spring of 1851 he moved his family 


“minnehaska” (white men) “numpah” 
(two) in a small grove a mile and half 
east of their camp. These men had 
gone to the Indian camp with bottles 
of whiskey, treated the warriors, and 
told them they had a barrel of whiskey 
to sell. 

Inkpaduatah explained that he did 


up there and lived in a tent while he 
built his log cabin—the first in Wood- 
bury County. This was before the 
county was named and that whole 
country was called Waukon, with no 
definite boundaries. 

Curtis Lamb died in Grundy Center, 
Iowa, in 1907 at the age of eighty- 
eight. His account of frontier life is 
preserved by two of his direct descend- 
ants who still reside in Iowa, Vernon 
D. Blank, Des Moines, and Mrs. Vel- 
ma Simons, Earlville. They are the 
children of his daughter, Lo Ella, who 
was the third white girl born in Sioux 
City (January 8, 1857) soon after the 
family had moved to that new town 


site. ee ; 


not want his men to have the whiskey 
as they would get mad and fight. He 
asked Lamb what he should do. He 
wondered if he should go and break 
up the barrel, but Lamb told him no 
that he would come to his camp that 
night to help. 
(Continued on page 48) 


In the spring of 1851, Curtis Lamb and his family lived in a tent while he built this log cabin, the first in Woodbury County. 
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The Unpublished Diary of Ruth Suckow 


, A Cycle of the 


“ 


Seasons in Lowa - I 


In 1919 and 1920, famed novelist Ruth Suckow 
operated an apiary in her home town of Earlville. 
During this period she recorded her impressions of 
Iowa life in a small notebook. Following her death 
last January, Miss Suckow’s husband, Ferner Nuhn, 
gave us this diary for publication. In this second of 
four installments, she writes of early winter. 


Pictures by Rodney Fox, James L. Shaffer, Gordem Adams 


Reality 


We had been speaking, with a shiver of anticipation, of winter. 
Whenever the wind had a chill cut, we cried: “It will be winter!” 

Winter came today. Out of a steel gray sky, blew the small, 
hard particles of snow—sharp as if the wind had chipped them 
from that cold surface. First they filled the ruts in the gray road, 
then banked about the walls of houses. 

The farmers coming into town had red cheeks and frosty breath. 
Their fur coats smelled of the fresh cold. They stamped, they 
beat their hands together, but their eyes sparkled, their voices had 
a brisk clang when they cried: “It’s winter!” 

November 25, 1919. 


One of the Cousins 


This is perhaps the dearest cousin because of the things he, so 
quite unconsciously, seems to be. He is a quiet, painstaking, merry 
boy, rosy-cheeked, with a boyish curve of head. He has never been 
more than a week from home. In the spring, he left school because 
he could not bear to be away when things were beginning to grow. 
In other places, he is less admired than his readier-spoken brother, 
but his home does not know how much its personality depends 
upon his quiet individual ways. These ways may become too 
“set” when the boy is an old farmer. Now they are lovable. 
One can feel the intensity of his seldom spoken love of the soil. 
I thought of “rooted in one dear perpetual place.” He is narrow, 
slow to move, superficially stolid, but firm, hardy, with a sug- 
gestion of the depth and the simplicity that the land gives. His 
virtues are the virtues of the farm, and the farm is Iowa. 

November 28, 1919. 
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Small Burying Ground 


Small burying grounds have a weird and melan- 
choly fascination. The rich, well-kept, imposing- 
tombstoned, well-populated ones are the grisly ones 
to me. To lie where there is mound after trim 
mound, each with a polished stone, reminding one 
of city blocks of houses, with names that read like 
a town directory—Ford, Anderson, Adams, Smith, 
Brown—that is extinction. But the dead in little 
lonely places have power over all who come. 

In one middle-sized, hilly town where I lived 
there was a private woods behind a high stone wall 
where, nevertheless, one little girl and I used to 
wander. The ground went up and down, with long 
tangled grass and fallen leaves upon it, and a little 
creek going brightly, stealthily thru with dog-tcoth 
violets on its banks. The wood belonged to the 
town’s great family, the Bertrams, of such awe- 
inspiring traditional dignity that they seemed to us 
more like characters in a story than real people. 
We used to see Mrs. Bertram, a black garbed 
widow, driving in a black polished Victoria, with a 
splendid harness, and a coachman. In the very 
depths of the wood, where the somber light lured 
us little girls on and then sent us flying back, there 
was a little hill covered with long brown grass. 
On the top, an iron fence enclosed a solitary grave 
at which we gazed, with wide eyes, as long as we 
dared. We thought that a little girl of the Bertrams 
lay buried here—perhaps she did, we never really 
knew—and as we stood there in the rustling leaf- 
sound, we dreamed sweet sad stories about her. 

And the burying grounds of Old New England. 
There the spirit of place is oppressively poignant. 
Plymouth, with the graves of the Pilgrims up on 
that wild, seaward hill. The stark gray headstones 
with their skull and cross bones tell cruel, malicious 
things to curious wanderers there. More appealing 
to me, because more unexpected, was the little, 
desolate hill in Marblehead which I saw upon a 
day as gray and bleak as the slanting headstones, 
when the wild wind from the sea whipped thru 
the long dead grass. 

In Boston, too, are many of these places, their 
gruesomeness softened by the great trees of the old 
city. There is one on the Common, where one of 
those walks goes off bias from Boyleston Street. 
In the bank are the iron doors of vaults, each 
marked by name, and suggesting rather caves, or 
underground furnaces, than graves. 

In Denver, one summer day, we drove thru an 
old Jewish cemetery, now seldom used, where some- 
how the feeling of a presence was strong. That, 
too, was hilly, and the grass grows long. 

Even here, in our little Iowa town, there is one 














































such place. At the side of the road that crosses the 


lake, there is a gate; and opening that, on a brown 
and blue November day, we climbed up to where 
the tombstones stood. Bleak on a day of clouds 
and windy, it was now mysteriously pleasant. The 
line of the rounded pasture hill was bare and beauti- 
ful. Below lay the icy, silvery lake with the soft 
purple-brown trees beyond it. There were only 
seven graves, and though I knew about the people 
buried there—the husband of the dressmaker who 
gave her a hard life, the wife of the old man in the 
restaurant—yet the spirit in this place was sweetly, 
strangely full of presence. 

November 16, 1919. 


Landscape - Four of a Wintery Afternoon 


I followed a brown road that ran between 
white fields. Tufts of the brown pasture grass 
pricked thru the white snow. Low in the western 
sky, a sun of smoky gold. Trees like soft brown 


brushes. 
















Brown and white—nothing but that—ineffable 
purity 
November 14, 1919. 





The Kitchen Window 


In Aunt Emma's kitchen, there is a dear windowseat between two cup- 
boards. It is cosy, close, yet it looks out across the big fields. 1 sat there 
in the morning and had two glimpses—inside, the clean shining kitchen, 
the warm fire in the range, Auntie making mince pies at her nice scrubbed 
table; outside, the big barn roof white against a white sky, the misty 
trees in the grove, and all the fields and sky ghost-white and silence 
breathing. 

November 28, 1919. 
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Dead Goldenrod 


The brown withered goldenrod sticks thru 


the white roadside snow. Thin, brittle, more 
delicate than ferns, this plant, so rugged, so 
prairie-born, in summer, is now like a ghost 
of Japan. 

December 2, 1919. 
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Two Fir Trees 


Today, I walked along a new road, and had this for 
reward. A small yellowish farmhouse before whose very 
face grew two stupendous fir trees. The level fields about 
it were ploughed black. All was plain, trim, Iowan—a 
November study in black and old gold. But the wind in 
the fir trees roared as the sea does, when big waves come 
in. I knew the eternal gloom those trees made in the little 
front room; and I wondered if the woman or child of the 
place sat sometimes beside the long window, on sombre 
evenings, and dreamed dark rebellious dreams of the sea. 


Winter Drive 


Uncle Art came for me and Georgianna at the station 
to drive us out to his farm in a bob sled. We crouched 
down on the warm straw under a fur robe. We went 
softly along thru the new, white snow. It kept falling, 
falling, all about us, gently as mist. The road ahead and 
the road behind were lost—there was nothing but a place 
of soft white silence and we moving in it. But always 
we were aware of Uncle Art, standing firmly at the front 
of the wagon, guiding the big black horses. 

November 27, 1919. 





Bob Tracks 


Along the thawing road, with its patches of wet gritty 
brown, the tracks of bob runners show faint steely-blue in 
the snow, a lingering reflection of the steel. Loads of geese, 
fodder, junk—and the invincible artistry of the earth such 
that they leave tracks of silver 

December 26, 1919. 





Thaw 


This day was different from any win- 
ter has yet shown: sky of turquoise, if 
turquoise could be brilliant—turquoise 
with a fire behind it; the willow groves 
like brown delicate brushwork upon 
this blue; a blinding sun; cornstalks of 
stiff straw-colored gold; all over the 
fields, shining patches of thaw-brittle 
lace-work, blue-silver, a kind of winter 
cobwebs. 

December 26, 1919. 


Family Worship 


At bed time, after we had all been laughing and play- 


ing Aunt Emma brought Uncle Art the Bible. Then he 
read, very simply, of Jesus and the corn—and I thought 
how his own corn fields stood now dim gold under the 
falling snow. Then we knelt for the Lord’s Prayer, which 
I could not repeat aloud, but the others easily. This wor- 
ship, seeming at first a survival from different days, was 
then quite natural in this warmhearted household, with 
the quiet home-keeping wife, the fresh girl, the two hardy 
farm-bred boys, and the great-hearted father. A home 
so loving easily becomes a place of worship. 
November 27, 1919. 








Chinoiserie 


Sky of aquamarine, pure, blue, and chill, cut by 
rounded hills crusted thick with sparkling snow. 
December 2, 1919. 


Icicles 


Icicles hang from the church steeple, inverted spires. 
They glitter in the sun, ethereal red and blue, more 
fine-cut, more exquisite, than the spire of Salisbury. 

December 2, 1919. 


Christmas Weather 


The little town on the white slopes is like a Christ- 
mas card—red church, white roofs, and smoking chim- 
neys; and at night, above the gold window panes, a 
blue glitter of stars. 

December 2, 1919 


Christmas Tree 


Out on the lawn, the fir stands all sparkling-white, 
and a big star at its tip—and I know how Christmas 
trees are born! 
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Pella’s Unusual Old Homes 


by MURIEL BYERS KOOI Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


One of the few immigrant groups that carried the arts 
and crafts of their homeland over into life in America 
were the Dutch who came to Pella in 1855. Starting 
with the surprisingly intact Scholte mansion this two- 
part article presents some outstanding older homes 
of Pella showing the Dutch influence. It also covers 


the nearby “Spite” homes, famous for other reasons. 








The Path of Delft 


HE large white frame house on 

Pella’s town square fulfilled a 
promise made in the Netherlands by 
Dominie Henry Scholte who was the 
leader of a group of religious dissenters 
coming to the United States. He had 
told his young, beautiful wife, Mareah, 
that he would build her a home in 
America similar to the lovely home they 
were leaving and furnish it with their 
own furnishings which would be ship- 
ped across the Atlantic Ocean. A year 
after the settlement of Pella was started, 
in 1848, the Scholte home was com- 
pleted. 

The house remains much as it was in 
the early days of Pella’s existence with 
a few additions and with some parts 
dismantled. The small plate marking the 
door reads, “Scholte.” In this house lies 
much of the early history of the Dutch 
settlement. Pella. The house is filled 
with antiques and is, in part, kept as a 
museum but members of the Scholte 
family have been living in the house 
since 1848. 

Presently residing in part of the house 
are members of the fourth and fifth 
generations of Scholte’s descendants. 
Young George Hettinga, at eight years 
of age, shows a deep appreciation of 
the lovely antique furnishings, the price- 
less books, and the Old World charm 
and culture reflected in the home. His 
mother, Lenora Gaass Hettinga, is the 
great-granddaughter of the Scholtes. 
Young George’s Dutch heritage is 
strengthened by his father, Siebolt, who 
came to the United States following 
World War IL. 

Mareah Scholte, wife of Pella’s 
founder, did not conform to the proto- 
type of pioneer women. She was unable 
to adapt herself to pioneer living, in 
fact made no pretense toward becom- 
ing typical in any way. Bitterly dis- 
illusioned upon her arrival in Pella, 
finding it to be nothing more than a 
sign on a tree denoting that this was 
the goal of the travelers, Mareah was 
filled with discontent. She expected at 
least a small settlement as stake claim- 
ers had been living in the area prior to 
the arrival of the Dutch settlers. The 
Scholtes were more fortunate than most 
as they were able to live in the small 
log cabin which had been erected by 
one of the earlier settlers. The tempes- 
tuous young wife refused to adjust her- 
self to the mew surroundings and re- 


mained aloof. Her unhappiness, brought 
on by homesickness as well as selfish- 
ness, had a disquieting effect on the 
other settlers who could not understand 
this aristocratic, unfriendly wife of their 
revered leader. 

The incongruity of the marriage of 
Mareah and the Dominie was one rea- 
son the couple faced so many problems 
in the struggle for Mareah’s adaptation 
to America, to Iowa. Dominie Scholte 
was much older than Mareah, he had 
been married previously and was a wid- 
ower with three small daughters. A 
zealous religious leader, he had been im- 
prisoned in the Netherlands for insub- 
ordinate regard of the king’s decree of 
a state religion and a state doctrine. 
Mareah was not religious . . . the sub- 
ject bored her. She was a talented mu- 
sician, an artist. Her wardrobe was the 
latest in Parisian fashion. She abhorred 
the plain clothing worn by the staid 
Dutch women. Mareah loved the gay 
social life to which she had become ac- 
customed during her years in the finish- 
ing school in Paris. Scholte, however, 
was a serious student, a diligent minis- 
ter, and an untiring leader of the peo- 
ple who looked to him for guidance. 

Mareah, vacationing at home while a 
student at a finishing school where her 
father was a professor, was urged by 
her mother to hear Dominie Scholte 
preach and as she listened to the re- 
ligious ideals presented by him, became 
deeply interested in him. The 
Dominie, in turn, became interested in 
her, infatuated at sight. Their artistic 
abilities and interest in cultural aspects 
formed the nucleus for their marriage. 

During their courtship, Scholte did 
not bring up the possibility of emigra- 
tion to the United States. Their first 
year of marriage was spent in the luxury 
of his home. Still oblivious to the im- 
pending emigration, Mareah experienced 
severe shock when told of the actuality 
of leaving the Netherlands and was bed- 
fast for many weeks, losing her first 
child shortly after its birth. 

Urged by her father to remain in the 
Netherlands, despite her marriage, Ma- 
reah felt obliged to follow her husband 
and with reluctance, agreed to the ven- 
ture. Their lovely home was sold and 
the packing began. The promise of a 
new home, similar to the one in which 
they lived was an incentive .. . al- 
though a small compensation. 


Packed for the long journey were the 
Dominie’s paintings, the large library 
he had acquired, the carpets, draperies, 
the lovely antiques they both treasured, 
the chairs . . . everything. In one large 
trunk, packed with great care, was 
Mareah’s treasured collection of Delft 
china, pieces of the very earliest Delft 
made. 

The Scholte entourage left a short 
time before the other emigrants, to en- 
able Scholte to make arrangements for 
the entire group in America, 800 per- 
sons who would arrive at a later date, 
sailing in four large ships. 

Upon arriving in America, Scholte 
was estatically happy until sobered by 
the sight of his wife being carried from 
the ship in a weakened condition caused 
by days of extreme seasickness. Any 
premonitions of her inability to adjust 
to this changing way of life were prob- 
ably overcome as Mareah became her 
vivacious self during their stay in New 
York where she entertained in the par- 
lor of the New Knickerbocker Hotel. 
Mareah and her sister sang and played 
the piano, and the flattery bolstered her 
morale. Farther on during the trip, 
Dominie Scholte preached in the Old 
Reformed Church in Albany, New York, 
and Mareah and her sister again enter- 
tained with music for the congregation. 
Mareah decided that the eastern part of 
America was beautiful and was quite 
unhappy when her husband refused a 
pastorate near Albany. 

The trip to Iowa, continued upon ar- 
rival of the other colonists, was made 
by rail, canal boat, and steamboat. 
Mareah was sheltered from hardship 
during the trek but nevertheless suffered 
from the intense heat and the ardors of 
travel. In St. Louis she enjoyed the com- 
forts of a hotel, as did the other travel- 
ers, while the Dominie and a committee 
traveled on to investigate areas in lowa 
suitable for their new settlement. 

When the investigating party te- 
turned, they had news of a suitable loca- 
tion and packing again began. Mareah 
and her three little step-daughters 
dressed in their finest, anticipating the 
trip to their future home. Mareah’s 
maid assisted her in donning a Paris 
creation of blue, her bonnet was trim- 
med with flowers and lace. The family 
rode in a coach after traveling to Keo- 
kuk by boat and others also hired 
coaches and wagons to complete the 
trip. Teamsters were hired to bring the 
crates of furnishings to the settlement. 

The other women in the group, con- 
trasting the finery worn by Mareah, 
were dressed in long dresses over full 
layers of petticoats, starched white caps 
on their heads and low slippers in lieu 
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of the traditional wooden shoes which 
were unsuitable for walking through the 
long prairie grass. 

The lowlands, miles and miles of 
green vegetation and the rivers, remind- 
ed Mareah of home in the Netherlands, 
and she was most anxious to see her 
home in America. The crude log cabin 
squatting in the clearing completed her 
disillusionment . . . Mareah Scholte had 
no intentions of enjoying pioneer living. 

As soon as possible, Scholte began 
erecting the house which he had prom- 
ised to build for Mareah. It was near 
their log cabin, and the progress of 
building was watched with eager an- 
Native hand-hewn walnut 
beams formed the foundation and also 


ticipation. 


formed the ceilings and floors. Bricks 
for the chimney were made in Pella’s 
new kiln, glass was shipped from St. 
Louis, and other pieces of trim for the 
house were shipped from distant points 
to Pella. 

In April, 1848, the Scholte family be- 
gan unpacking their trunks. The first to 
be unpacked, at Mareah’s insistence, was 
the trunk of Delft china. Upon opening 


the trunk, it was discovered that with 
the exception of six pieces, the whole 
set was broken. In despair, Mareah sug- 
gested that a pathway of the broken 
pieces of Delft be laid from the door- 
way of their log cabin to the doorway 
of their new home, rather symbolic of 
the pathway from the Old World to the 
New World, paved with broken pieces 
of the past. Although this old path has 
long been forgotten as a busy highway 
passes in its line, as late as 1937, pieces 
were still found in the yard and were 
added to the many other articles of 
memorabilia in the home. 

The Scholte house, at the insistence 
of the couple’s daughter-in-law, remains 
intact. Leonora Keables Scholte, with 
persuasion from interested townspeople, 
became interested in preserving the 
quaint atmosphere of the old home and 
in writing the family history. The cul- 
mination of her interest was the publica- 
tion of a book, A Stranger in a Strange 
Land, the story of Mareah Scholte. 

The drawing room is furnished as it 
was during the Scholtes’ lifetime. The 
walls are lined with books, shelves of 


Chandelier of gold leaf, crystal prisms hangs over head of George Hettinga who looks through one of priceless volumes in library. 


them written by Domunie Scholte. Price- 
less volumes are tucked away in the 
recesses of the shelves. One volume is 
a Latin law book printed in 1664 with 
the margins filled with notes written 
by Scholte who after the death of the 
settlement’s only lawyer, studied the 
laws so that neither he nor the settlers 
would be duped into unlawful trans- 
actions. 

A metal tube protects the delicate 
parchment scroll of the book of the Old 
Testament, Esther, written in Hebrew. 
A Dutch edition of the Bible, written in 
prose, published in 1721 has the bind- 
ing and engravings done by the famous 
Dutch artist, Johannes Luiken. Museums 
in Amsterdam are anxious to obtain the 
priceless works of Dutch literature 
housed in the Scholte library. 

One of Braille’s original books, print- 
ed in 1840, lies on a shelf. The letters 
are not written as they are in present 
day braille but are simply letters raised 
enough to be distinguished by sense of 
touch. 

Another valuable book, printed in 
1736 and bound in sheep-skin, is the 





History of Trent. On another shelf, the 
complete works of the noted Dutch 
poet, Bilderdijk, are found. In one of 
these books, written on a scrap of paper 
is a couplet written by Bilderdijk about 
Scholte’s leaving to fight in the Belgium- 
Dutch War. 

A book on slavery, printed in 1856, 
was written by Scholte who signed him- 
self, “an adopted citizen.” Another 
book, neatly hand-written by Scholte is 
a copy of another which he had sent to 
the King of the Netherlands, William 
Alexander of Orange, explaining his 
views on the religious issue which later 
forced the group that he led to America 
for refuge. The book is dated 1830. 

Large paintings in ornate gold frames, 
many sketches and other pieces of art 
line the walls. Both of the Scholtes 
painted, and other paintings in the 
Scholte collection are by the Dutch 
artist, Gerrit Nollen, who came to the 
colony. 

The walls and ceiling of the drawing 
room are covered with paper that was 
imported from Paris about ninety years 
ago. The ceiling was originally beauti- 


fully paneled walnut which Mareah 
thought to be too dark and which was 
covered with white paint for awhile. 
Later, she decided on the paper which 
still enhances the room. An ornate gold 
leaf chandelier with glistening crystal 
prisms hangs from the center of the 
room, two other wall hangings match 
it. The room is furnished with mid- 
Victorian chairs, settees, and other 
pieces. A blue Paisley Persian wool 
shawl is casually arranged over the arm 
of a settee. A hand made rocker, the 
first piece of furniture made in Pella, 
graces one corner of the room. Gaily 
embroidered silk screens stand in front 
of the cavity of the fireplace which 
heated the room until the purchase of 
an ornamental but practical black stove. 
The stove, still shiny black, was ship- 
ped from Pittsburgh in 1857 and fea- 
tured an automatic control to adjust 
the heat. 

A heavy sixteenth century chest has 
historical significance for in this chest, 
the well-to-do Dutch emigrants put 
their gold coins (guilders), diamonds, 
and other valuables. It was carried 


across the Atlantic Ocean, heavily 
guarded during its journey to Iowa, and 
after being emptied when the settlers 
purchased land and claimed their share, 
became the first safe for a newly or- 
ganized Pella Bank. The heavy metal 
castings hid a secret lock device known 
only, at that time, to those who guarded 
it. This big, black chest created much 
speculation among Americans who saw 
it resting in a wagon, under guard of 
four husky Dutchmen. 

The music room adjoining the draw- 
ing room is almost filled with the large 
square piano which Scholte had shipped 
west for Mareah, one of the first mu- 
sical instruments in Pella. On a walnut 
table lies a curious array of weapons: 
a set of dueling pistols which belonged 
to Count Van Raaming, a man of Dutch 
nobility who sought refuge with Scholte 
after having murdered his wife’s lover 
in the Dutch East Indies; a hari-kari 
sword given to Scholte by a Japanese 
friend he met while attending a political 
ccenvention at which Lincoln was nomi- 
nated for the presidency, and many 

(Continued on page 47) 


Trundle bed, Dutch lace curtains, brass milk jug (floor), Scholte’s desk lend authentic air to room preserved by Lenora Hettinga. 








A Pella 


EW Pella homes reflect the true in- 

fluence of Dutch architecture. The 
remaining few that do bear traces of 
the farm homes in the Netherlands, but 
none are found with the high, narrow 
brick frontages typical of homes along 
the canals in the cities of the Nether- 
lands. Pella’s founders, who built those 
first homes, were very adaptable to their 
new environment, and many of their 
ideas were American. Although clinging 
to many Dutch customs, they had learn- 
ed by trial and error that climatic condi- 
tions were to be considered in building. 
In the very cold winter of their second 
year in Iowa, the narrow, shallow 
hearths they had built along the Dutch 
lines, similar to those used for burning 
peat in the Netherlands, proved to be 
unsatisfactory in providing enough heat 
and were too small to burn the large 
logs used for fuel. 

Although a few of the first large, 
permanent homes were of frame con- 
struction, the Dutchmen were not com- 
pletely satisfied until their traditional 
custom of brick construction was begun 
in the settlement. Many of these fine 
old brick houses remain, adding a re- 
splendent touch of quaint Old World 
charm in the Pella community. 

The most typical Dutch house found 
in Pella is the Holland House, now 
operated as a restaurant by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Klein. Housed in it are 
beautiful antiques, furniture, dishes, 
paintings, and other items of interest in 
Pella’s history. Prior to becoming a res- 
taurant, this building was the Pella 
Historisch Museum. It is one of the 
oldest buildings in Pella, located a short 
distance to the west of the even older 
Scholte house. 

The Holland House, built in 1856 by 
an apothecary named Walters, was a 
place of business and a home with the 
apothecary shop in the basement. The 
brick structure is built in a rectangle 
divided by a wide center stairway. 
Large Dutch hearths with high plastered 
canopies are prominent in two of the 
downstairs rooms which are completely 
“Dutch” in the atmosphere prevailing in 
the crisp white curtains, antique china, 
copper and delicate glass objects lining 
the shelves and windows. Many of the 
antique pieces have been purchased by 
the Kleins and restored for use in the 
dining room, but most of the antiques 
trace their history to early Pella. 
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In the upstairs rooms, the “in-the- 
wall” bed is a typical Dutch innovation. 
It has a little ladder used for climbing 
into the high feather bed and white 
curtains to pull in front during the day. 
A few pieces of original Delft china 
from the set brought to America by the 
Scholtes are on display. Many paintings 
line the walls, portraits of prominent 
persons in early Pella, painted by one of 
the settlers, Gerrit Nollen. 

A small organ has been placed in the 
rooms, almost identical to the one 
owned by the first doctor of Pella. The 
original organ had been in the museum, 
but several years ago was returned to 
members of the doctor’s family who 
wished it to be placed in their home. 

The hand made cradle of native wal- 
nut was built during the immigrants’ 
first year in Iowa, made for a baby 
born on the old Hospers farm. The 
hand knit spread covering the cradle’s 
interior was also made in the late 1840's. 
The pewter “thee stoofje,” a teapot with 
a small burner below, is on display as 
is an antique dripolator, similar to those 
used today. 

A large basket almost escapes those 
interested in antiques until its historical 
significance is told. This large basket 
was one of those which each person 
emigrating from the Netherlands had 
to take, complete with 160 pounds of 
food. Each member on board was re- 
quired to have a filled basket before 
his passage was assured. This was a 
precaution taken by the Dutch to allevi- 
ate the possibility of starvation aboard 
ship. 

There is an antique sewing machine 
with treadles shaped like feet. An un- 
usual hand made wooden bird cage was 
put together without benefit of an awl; 
its holes for pegs bored out by burning 
wood with white hot knitting needles. 

The painted, white brick exterior of 
the Holland House is complemented by 
Delft blue shutters and is further en- 
hanced with a brick court and waik, 
reminiscent of streets and walks in the 
Netherlands. 

One large brick house in Pella was 
the home of Wyatt Earp who lived 
there until he was about seventeen. It 
was in Pella that Earp received his first 
gun, a combination rifle-shotgun which 
he later used for hunting game when 
he accompanied his family to California 

(Continued on page 37) 





One of town’s oldest homes kept in fine shape. Pe 
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Waitresses wear typical Dutch costumes. Historisch Museum is now a restaurant, Holland House, run by Pam Klein's parents. 
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in 1864. Earp later became a famous 
gun-fighting marshal of the Old West, 
now popularized by television. 

Two old homes in rural Pella have 
been the subject of many legends cre- 
ated by imaginative minds. The two 
“spite houses” are located on busy High- 
way 163 between Pella and Oskaloosa. 
Dates are neglected in the stories which 
have been told for many years regarding 
the houses. A secret room and connect- 
ing tunnel between the two places are 
supposed to have existed to aid runaway 
slaves. This legend should, logically, be 
dispelled when the facts are known... 
that both houses were built after the 
Civil War. The other legend deals with 
a romantic impetus in building the 
homes, each man trying to erect a more 
elaborate mansion, both seeking the 
hand of the same legendary lady. Dis- 
illusioning facts prove that both men 
were already married at the time the 
homes were built. 

The truth of the legends is that com- 
petition did enter into building the sec- 
ond house which was to be bigger and 
better than the first one and probably 
was ... but, its builder, at the time 
of completion, was deeply in debt. 

In 1869, a Frenchman with the in- 
significant name of John Smith, built a 
splendid fourteen room, frame house. 
He built a magnificent staircase in the 
center hall with every rung of the wal- 
nut balustrade hand turned, the stairs 
winding up three flights to a cupola 
from where the 280-acre stock farm 
could be viewed from twenty-four little 
windows. 

Smith’s neighbor, John Voorhees, 
irked at Smith’s pretentiousness decided 
to build a mansion to greater propor- 
tions. Smith’s house was 42 x 44 feet, 
and his would measure 68 x 44. Smith 
had two stories, Voorhees would have 
three. The frame structure of Smith’s 
house prompted Voorhees to begin 
manufacturing brick at a kiln on his 
property where clay was found in abun- 
dance. Voorhees’ home became even 
more resplendent with the addition of 
a slate roof with huge red slate figures 
denoting the date of completion, 1871. 
The Voorhees house had ten rooms and 
three kitchens, and on the third floor, 
little oval windows dot the walls at 
regular intervals. Expenses mounted as 
Voorhees’ innovations came to mind, 
and the original $5,000 estimated cost 
was doubled . . . Voorhees had his 
“spite house” built and a huge debt. 

The Albert DeBruin family owns the 
old Smith farm but does not use all the 
rooms. The cupola is a good rainy day 
spot for the youngsters as it is no longer 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Albert DeBruins own one of so-called "Spite Houses” built in 1869 by John Smith. 


Smith's cupola boasts 24 small windows. Voorhees fenestrated the third fioor. 


To outdo his neighbor, John Voorhees built rural mansion of brick and in three-stories. 








He viewed the state 
from Kelly's Army... . 


Across lowa 


with Jack London 


In 1894 as a young man of eighteen 
the famous author, who later married 
an Iowa girl, learned first hand 
about the plight of the unemployed 


in this famous march on Washington. 


“THE PRAIRIE state of Iowa contrib- 

uted decisively in several important 
sequences to the life of that supreme 
adventurer, novelist, short story writer, 
and lecturer, Jack London. Although 
he gained fame by his realistic tales of 
life in the Klondike, the London slums, 
and the South Seas, it was a tramp 
through Iowa with Kelly’s Army as 
a lad of eighteen in 1894 that formed 
his character and set the pattern for 
his thinking. 

London had already seen much of the 
seamy side of life in San Francisco and 
Oakland, California, where his family’s 
fortunes had shifted from moderate to 
poor. He had sold newspapers, toiled in 
a cannery, a jute mill, and had shoveled 
coal for a power company. He had 
worked his way to Japan and the 
Bering Sea as able seaman on a sealing 
schooner. He had learned that the fight 
for existence was the code of “dog eat 
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London, shown with his wife Charmian, in Vera Cruz in 1914. 


by RUTH BEITZ 


dog,” but he had yet to study the 
plight of the “underdog.” 

His travels through Iowa with 2,000 
homeless, jobless men en route to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to ask Congress to pro- 
vide help and employment focused his 
inquiring mind on the “why” of it all. 
Allowing duly for hard times, bad luck, 
and natural shiftlessness, why were so 
many men destined to be unfortunate, 
without homes, without money, and 
often without hope? London himself 
said afterwards that when he had drop- 
ped out of Kelly’s Army at Hannibal, 
Missouri, and started on “rods and blind 
baggage” for Chicago, “I found myself 
looking upon life from a new and total- 
ly different angle. I had dropped down 
from the proletariat into what sociolo- 
gists love to call the ‘submerged tenth,’ 
and I was startled to discover the way 
in which that submerged tenth was re- 
cruited.” 


Often in later years London referred 
in lectures, letters, and essays to that 
hike through Iowa, and when he spoke, 
the names of the towns came like ca- 
resses through his lips—Council Bluffs, 
Neola, Minden, Avoca, Walnut, Marne, 
Atlantic, Wiota, Anita, Adair, Casey, 
Stuart, Dexter, Earlham, De Soto, Van 
Meter, Booneville, Commerce, Valley 
Junction, and Des Moines. 

In the course of the years another 
Iowa city was added to the list—New- 
ton. It was at Newton that Charmian 
Kittredge, the love of his life, his “Mate 
Woman,” sojourned for months preced- 
ing their marriage, and it was there that 
the radiant couple spent part of their 
honeymoon, while reporters throughout 
the country endeavored to get details of 
“the Newton Romance.” Charmian’s 
schoolday chum, Lynette, Mrs. Will 
McMurray, was hostess to the Londons 
then, and on many other occasions, and 











always acted as a buffer between them 
and the outside world. 

In the summer of 1960, Mrs. McMur- 
ray was still residing in Newton, an 
active citizen and a gracious hostess. 
Sometimes she would show friends the 
opals which Jack and Charmian pre- 
sented her as souvenirs of their many 
travels. Others, including Will McMur- 
ray’s cousin, Miss Lucile McMurray of 
the staff of the Newton Public Library, 
could remember the stir of excitement 
when the Londons came to visit, with a 
particular recollection of Charmian’s 
hearty, booming laugh. 

Jack had often heard his father (or 
foster father), John London, describe 
another Iowa community. This was 
Moscow, in Muscatine County, where 
the senior London had resided after the 
Civil War. A Pennsylvanian, he had 
married Anna Jane Cavett, daughter of 
a railroad official, and then migrated 
west to Wisconsin, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, where he had enlisted in the 
Union Army. After Appomattox he en- 
gaged in construction work in Moscow, 
where he supervised the building of a 
bridge across the Cedar River. His 
large family—there were eleven children 
eventually—lived in a two-story white 
framed house fronted on the town 
square. There Eliza London, Jack’s half- 
sister, and lifelong champion, was born. 
John London was active in community 
affairs. He served as sheriff, and was 
a deacon in the Methodist church. Often 
after Sunday service, the parson re- 
turned home with him for dinner. 

Later John London took up a quarter- 
section of government land outside Mos- 
cow and began farming. One of his 
lungs had been destroyed by typhus 
during the war, and when his wife con- 
tracted “consumption,” John procured a 


prairie schooner and roved over the lowa 
countryside, seeking a fresh air cure. 
He became the devoted friend of In- 
dians who sometimes camped near his 
farm or his wagon and often hunted 
with them. One of his favorite anec- 
dotes concerned an old brave who had 
pegged the loan of fifty cents and a 
musket. Eventually and honorably the 
Indian returned to the London door 
with the gun and another fifty cents to 
repay the debt. John was not at home 
and his ailing wife, terrified at seeing 
an armed red man on the threshold, 
ordered him away and refused to touch 
the silver in his outstretched hand. The 
Indian threw the money on the floor, 
placed the gun in one corner, and de- 
parted. Meeting John London some dis- 
tance away, he berated him for having 
“a no-good squaw,” who refused to take 
either money or firearms when offered 
her. 

Mrs. London was unable to regain 
her health. After her death one of the 
boys, Charles, suffered from a chest 
injury, atid a doctor recommended the 
California climate. London moved his 
family to San Francisco, and although 
Charles soon died, decided to locate per- 
manently in that area. He obtained vari- 
ous jobs as agent, salesman, storekeeper, 
and construction worker. 

One night he attended a spiritualistic 
meeting, faintly hoping to get in touch 
with his dead wife. Instead, he met 
Flora Wellman, formerly of Massillon, 
Ohio, who was to become his future 
wife. The wedding took place in Sep- 
tember 1876. The bride signed the mar- 
riage license as Flora Chaney. The boy 
who was to be known as Jack London 
was then eight months old, and, asserts 
author Irving Stone, in Sailor on Horse- 
back, was in reality the son of Professor 


London joined Kelly's Army as it tramped through lowa en route to the nation’s capital to seek help for the unemployed. 





W. H. Chaney, Irish lecturer and as- 
trologer. This, Chaney denied, and what- 
ever the truth may have been, it was as 
“Jack London” that the boy grew to be 
a famous author. 

The desire to write permeated many 
of Jack’s struggles as a bread-winner. 
At seventeen, his ‘Story of a Typhoon 
off the Coast of Japan” won the $25 
first prize offered by the San Francisco 
Call in a “best descriptive article” con- 
test. 

Unable to sell other manuscripts, 
Jack took a job as coal-passer for the 
Oakland City Railway. He slaved there 
unhappily for $30 a month, when one 
day he learned that he had been hired 
to replace two men, who had each been 
paid $40 a month. Disgusted with life, 
Jack threw down his shovel and resolved 
to join “Kelly’s Army” of the unem- 
ployed. His sister, Eliza, changed a ten 
dollar gold piece into folding money for 
him and wished him godspeed. 

Jack, a -handsome heavy-set young 
man with light hair, a high forehead, 
and deep-set blue eyes, started out with 
a chum, Frank Davis. The Oakland de- 
tachment of the box-car Army had al- 
ready left, and the boys tried to over- 
take them on “The Road.” Frank soon 
bowed out, and Jack continued alone. 

He had only $2.15 left when, in Utah, 
he caught an eastbound freight. Des- 
perately determined to hang on to the 
two dollars, he replied “fifteen cents” 
when the brakeman asked him how 
much he could “shake up.” After they 
had gone fifty miles, the brakeman re- 
turned with a conductor. After a long 
conference, these two rejected the fif- 
teen cents. They had noticed that Jack 
was wearing a gold ring set with a fine 
cameo. They said he could stay aboard 
if he gave them the ring. With a sigh 





Council Bluffs freight yard looked like camp after army debarked there in 1894. 





Box-car army of 2,000 men attracted throng to Council Bluffs yard on its arrival. 
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he drew it from his finger—it had been 
given him by a girl friend—and handed 
it over. 

Finally he overtook the Reno detach- 
ment of Kelly's Army—eighty men 
aboard a refrigerator car attached to a 
through freight—and rode with them 
across Nebraska into Omaha, and over 
the Missouri River into Council Bluffs. 
There Jack formally enlisted in the 
“Army,” and was assigned to Company 
L. He was the last to join up and was 
placed in the last rank of the rearguard 
of the last company of the last regiment 
of the Second Division. 

In the Far West, railroad officials had 
been cooperative. They had either volun- 
tarily furnished box-car accommodations 
or allowed the “Army” to capture trains. 
It was different in the Middle West. 
The officials looked at the 2,000 men 
camped beside the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul and the Rock Island tracks 
and shook their heads. They felt that 
allowing the men to continue, free, by 
train, would be to set a dangerous prece- 
dent. Perhaps the local citizens could 
solve the problem by taking up sub- 
scriptions to pay the fares. In the mean- 
time, all trains stopped running, and 
there was a deadlock. The men waited. 
The people waited. Nothing happened. 

“General” Charles T. Kelly acted with 
dignity. Sitting astride a beautiful black 
horse, the gift of a resident of the vicini- 
ty, he led his men down the road to a 
campsite at Weston, Iowa. The men 
moved nicely, marching and counter- 
marching, company by company, in two 
divisions, while flags fluttered and a 
fife and drum corps furnished martial 
music. 

Once in camp, the men waited again. 
On the second day, they saw an engine 
with a private car attached move down 
the tracks, switch to a siding, and halt. 
Soon afterwards, a whistle sounded. 
Then a train rushed by a top speed, 
heading east. There followed another 
and another and anothez, until the rail- 
road yards at Council Bluffs had been 
completely emptied. When the last had 
gone, all was silence. The private car 
was withdrawn—all operations had been 
stopped. 

Many of the people of Council Bluffs 
and Weston sympathized with the horde 
of hungry, unkempt men camping al- 
most at their doorsteps. Perhaps, too, 
they were afraid of consequences if 
they did not help these men. At any 
rate, they formed an action committee, 
crossed the Missouri to Omaha, and 
raided the Union Pacific yards. They 
seized an engine, got some cars, and 
“knocked” a train together. With ex- 
perienced volunteers at the throttle, the 





improvised train ran across the tracks 
towards the camp. The waiting men 
saw the headlight moving, heard the 
locomotive whistle, and then watched 
two men emerge from a siding and start 
to tear up the tracks. These were the 
section boss and a section hand at 
Weston, who had received telegraphic 
orders to stop the train at all costs. The 
“Army” attacked them immediately and 
rescued cars and sympathizers. Then, 
amid cheers of victory, it was discovered 
that the train wasn’t big enough. In 
their haste to get the cars and the en- 
gine and escape, the good citizens had 
failed to realize how many men had to 
be transported. The discomfited raiders 
proceeded to return the purloined rail- 
road property to the yards at Omaha. 

While the men tried to rally from 
their disappointment and local promi- 
nent citizens, ministers, farmers and 
their families created cheer by making 
speeches and singing around the camp- 
fire, General Kelly held a conference. 
It was decided that next day the men 
would begin walking across lowa to Des 
Moines. 

The trek was duly started. All along 
the way the farm folk and townspeople 
turned out to greet the marchers, locked 
arms and joined the parade for a time, 
and furnished hot lunches and words of 
welcome. 

Jack London liked seeing the country 
and meeting the people. It was fun to 
join in the singing around the campfire, 
to watch the antics of the company 
cooks—true song and dance artists—and 
to help hold down the patients of “The 
Dentist’”—a member of Company L who 
had the skill and instruments, but no 
anesthetics, to help relieve suffering 
marchers of their aching molars. 

London had roughed it many times 
in his eighteen years, but he had done 
very little walking. He wore out his 
shoes and was unable to get another 
pair. He “wrangled” rides in carts and 
farm wagons, and at Earlham per- 
suaded some townspeople to stake him 
to a free train trip to De Soto. After 
that he was forced to march, on blis- 
tered feet, the rest of the way into Des 
Moines. 

The weather was unseasonably cold, 
damp, and rainy, and Kelly’s Army 
gladly took refuge in an old stove works 
a mile and a half east of the state 
capitol. There they rested and “told 
Des Moines that we had come to stay— 
that we’d walked in, but we’d be blessed 
if we'd walk out.” 

Des Moines people reacted magnifi- 
cently. They provided speeches, church 
services, baseball games, music, and 
massive meals. As the days passed, the 


city fathers began to worry. Railroad 
executives wouldn’t budge from their 
position—they could not furnish free 
transportation and set a precedent for 
such an expedition. Perhaps the citizens’ 
committee could raise the money to pay 
the fare for each man! Why, to do 
that, they’d have had to float municipal 
bonds so a troubled group paced up and 
and down along the Des Moines River, 
walking out their problems. The water 
was high—high enough to carry a flo- 
tilla of boats . . . boats! The very 
thing—here would be a quick, exciting 
and relatively inexpensive solution to 
the whole affair. And a good thing, 
too—the men were getting restive; some 
were drinking and forming undesirable 
local connections. Young Jack London, 
for instance, was hitting the bottle. He 
had started on hard liquor on his sea- 
faring adventures, and now had it of- 
fered to him in the prohibition state of 
Iowa. Years later he wrote, in John 
Barleycorn: “When I wandered up the 
main street of Des Moines I was vari- 
ously invited by strangers into various 
blind pigs—I remember drinking in 
barbershops, plumbing establishments, 
and furniture stores.” 

Des Moines subscribed several thou- 
sand dollars. Lumber, rope, nails, and 
other essentials were procured, and a 
mighty shipbuilding project got under 
way at the junction of the Des Moines 
and Raccoon Rivers. The men aban- 
doned the stove works and made camp 
by the water where they built two hun- 
dred boats, each ten feet long, six feet 
wide, and a foot and a half deep. 

The work was finished and the fleet 
got under way on May 9. Crowds of 
townspeople lined the banks, handed 
out American flags to the crews, and 
watched the flotilla slowly slip down- 
stream in a flurry of red, white, and 
blue waving banners. Des Moines then 
collectively heaved a sigh of relief—the 
city had furnished 66,000 meals, with 
12,000 more provided for eating en 
route, but the venture had ended well. 

Already known as “Sailor Jack,” Lon- 
don immediately became a leader in his 
boat. He and his mates took to run- 
ning far ahead of the main fleet, get- 
ting first to the towns, and collecting 
the best of the provisions that had been 
contributed there for the Army. With 
milk and cream at their disposal, they 
no longer brewed coffee with water, but 
out of milk, and called it “Pale Vienna.” 

The rest of the fleet fared badly and 
went one stretch of forty-eight hours 
without food. Landing at Red Rock, 
Kelly tried to buy provisions and being 
refused on all sides, met with the com- 
mittee of safety and gave them five 


minutes to decide whether to slaughter 
six steers and furnish 4,000 rations, or 
risk having the men let loose on the 
town. The terrified citizens decided to 
cooperate and the Army reembarked 
with full stomachs. 

Kelly then sent swift horsemen down 
the river to get ahead of London and 
his comrades and warn the people not 
to give them food. Thereafter the forag- 
ing party found constables and watch- 
dogs awaiting them. London at one 
point managed to get away with two 
full pails of milk and hurried away 
with hounds yapping at his heels. He 
ran right into a barbed wire fence, up- 
set the buckets, and returned to his boat 
with badly damaged trousers. From then 
on, he said, he always had a prejudice 
against barbed wire. 

The renegades then tried to rejoin 
Company L but were rejected, and there- 
upon formed their own group, Company 
M, two boats and twenty men. The new 
captain, presumably an older man than 
London, felt justly suspicious of his 
charges, and fastened the two boats to- 
gether with iron hooks and eyebolts. 
Jack and his comrades soon learned how 
to make headway, especially if the lead 
boat got stuck on an obstruction in the 
water. All leapt from the first boat into 
the tailboat, and when the empty craft 
bobbed over the snag or rock, all jumped 
into the first boat while the second cne 
floated past. Once more they were able 
to run in advance of the fleet and col- 
lect milk for “pale Vienna.” 

General Kelly then substituted police- 
boats for the warning horseback riders, 
but three of them stuck on snags, and 
once more Jack and his friends sailed 
ahead. They rigged up blankets for 
sails and hurtled on past rapids, shoals, 
bars, and boulders, on a 25-mile stretch 
of bad water above Keokuk. While 
nearly 200 boats piled up in a mighty 
jam, Company M proceeded full speed 
ahead. General Kelly gave up trying to 
restrain them, called off the police boats, 
and put one of his officers, Colonel 
Speed, aboard, so that he might arrive 
with the first load to land at Keokuk— 
Company M. “Without discussion, we 
were the hottest bunch that ever came 
down the Des Moines,” Jack London 
wrote in later years. 

At Keokuk all the boats were lashed 
together into one huge raft that was 
towed by steamboat to Quincy, Illinois. 
The original plan had been to go down 
the Mississippi to the Ohio, and up the 
Chio to within portage distance of 
Washington, where they were to join 
the eastern wing of the enterprise, 
Coxey’s Army. By the time the men 
reached Hannibal, Missouri, the adven- 
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Railway heads refused to transport men who then set up Camp Despair at Weston. 


ture had staled. Jack and his friends 
deserted in a body, and so did many 
others. Kelly and a few survivors did 
manage to reach Washington, but by 
then the public had lost interest in the 
cause. 

After some rugged experiences on “the 
road” through the East, Jack London 
returned to California, where he went to 
school and studied diligently. When gold 
was discovered in the Klondike, he 
joined the trek to the Far North. He 
came back “‘outside” without making a 
penny—but with tales to tell that would 
bring him fame and fortune. 

His first story acceptance came from 
the Overland Monthly, an influential 
west coast magazine which paid low 
rates but had a high standing with the 
critics. One day Ninetta Eames, the 
wife of the business manager, intro- 
duced Jack to her niece, Charmian Kitt- 
redge. He exclaimed, “Charmian . 
Charmian . . . what a beautiful name!” 
The two became friends, congenial con- 
versationalists on literary subjects. 

London, married Bessie 
Maddern, a cousin of the actress, Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske, and became the fa- 
ther of two little girls. 

With the publication of his Alaskan 
tales, the Call of the Wild, and The 
Sea Wolf, he became internationally 
famous. He was deluged with invita- 
tions to write for influential magazines 
and newspapers. At the time of the 
Russo-Japanese war in 1904, he accepted 
the best of many offers to go to the 


however, 
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Far Pacific and cover the conflict as a 
correspondent. 

In the meantime the friendship be- 
tween Jack and Charmian flamed into 
love. With her literary and musical 
tastes, her lively conversation, and her 
passion for the outdoors—she was a 
wonderful horsewoman—she seemed to 
be the perfect complement to the noted 
author. Jack left his wife, and Bessie, 
puzzled and unsuspicious of the true 
state of affairs, prepared to get a 
divorce. 

After Jack had started across the 
Pacific, Charmian became restless and 
nervous. Divorce was much less com- 
mon in those days, and she feared being 
involved. She wanted to be a long dis- 
tance from California and to have a 
complete change of scene. Lynette Mc- 
Murray offered her the perfect solu- 
tion—a lengthy visit in Newton, Iowa. 
Charmian and Lynette had been de- 
voted friends in Oakland before the 
latter married an Iowan and accompa- 
nied him back to the prairie state. 

And so it was that when Jack Lon- 
don returned to San Francisco after a 
sensational experience as a war corre- 
spondent. His sister, Eliza, met him and 
handed him a letter from Charmian 
postmarked Newton, Iowa. She ex- 
plained her position, and though Jack 
wrote letter after letter urging her to 
come back to California, she remained 
in Newton. 

By 1905 Jack London was recognized 
as one of the leading living writers and 





was considered to be the most romantic 
figure of the time. He was invited 
everywhere, lionized, and begged for 
lecture dates. He and Charmian began 
to make plans for the future—the estab- 
lishment of a ranch at the Valley of the 
Moon, to be followed by a cruise in 
their own schooner to the South Seas. 

Now there loomed before Jack Lon- 
don the prospect every self-made man, 
every writer especially, dreams of—the 
triumphant return to the scenes of ear- 
lier poverty and discouragement. He em- 
barked on an ambitious lecture tour 
through the Middle West and on into 
the East, over much of the same terri- 
tory where he had ridden blind bag- 
gage, tramped, and sailed in a flatboat 
eleven years earlier. Now he was rich 
and famous—his name was like a mag- 
ic word. 

After another stay in California, Char- 
mian Kittredge went back to the hospit- 
able home of Lynette McMurray. Jack 
visited there from time to time, and 
they planned a wedding at the McMur- 
ray residence. 

Finally the Newton Herald of No- 
vember 10, 1896, reported: ‘London 
in Newton—Famous Journalist Will 
Wed Here Next Week. A romance 
which finds its culmination in the prai- 
ries of Iowa and its inception in the 
mountains of California will be recalled 
at Newton in a few days when Jack 
London, the famous author, war corre- 
spondent, and journalist, will wed Miss 
Carmine (sic) Kittredge of Oakland, 
California, at the home of the latter’s 
cousin, Mrs. W. E. McMurray, where 
Miss Kittredge is now visiting. 

“Jack London is now in the west and 
has visited his fiancee in Newton dur- 
ing his trips through the state. It was 
reported that the marriage of Miss Kitt- 
redge and Mr. London would take place 
in a very few days.” 

The account in the November 25 is- 
sue of the Newton Herald was a little 
less friendly: “The much advertised 
event finally transpired. Miss Charmian 
Kittredge was married in Chicago Sun- 
day to Mr. Jack London, the popular 
author. 

“Jack got rid of his wife and children 
on Saturday, and he was advised of the 
fact by Miss Kittredge, who was visit- 
ing her friend, Mrs. W. E. McMurray. 
The friends who sent the telegram noti- 
fying Miss Kittredge of the divorce did 
not know London’s address because of 
his lecture engagements, so they sent the 
news to Charmian, knowing she would 
notify Jack. 

“London was reached in Chicago, and 
he at once wired Miss Kittredge to come. 
She reached there Sunday evening and 


at once the happy couple hied them- 
selves to a Justice of the Peace and 
were declared man and wife. 

“It is now thought that the Justice 
was mistaken, for it is claimed that the 
laws of Illinois require a full year to 
elapse after the signing of a decree be- 
fore the divorced party can remarry. 
London reclares he will get married in 
every state of the union if necessary un- 
til he strikes some state where the law 
is to his liking. At the present time the 
state of matrimony is more to his liking 
than any other.” 

A dispatch from Marshalltown read: 
“A telegram to friends here announcing 
the marriage of Jack London and Miss 
Kittredge in Chicago brings out the fact 
that the wedding was to have taken 
place next Saturday morning at the 
home of Mrs. Will McMurray of New- 
ton, where the bride has been visiting. 
Mrs. McMurray is a girlhood friend.” 

The Des Moines Register and Leader 
carried a news story from Chicago 
which stated: “Jack London in Peculiar 
Plight—Novelist Weds Newton, Iowa, 
Girl in Illinois. Because of his ignorance 
of a new law governing the marriage of 
divorced persons in the state of Illinois, 
Jack London, the well known author, 
has placed himself in a somewhat em- 
barrassing position, and it may be neces- 
sary for him to remarry Miss Charmian 
Kittredge of Newton, Iowa, to whom he 
was wedded last night by Justice J. J. 
Grant.” 

A noted judge came to the rescue by 
rendering an opinion that the marriage 
was legal, and Jack and Charmian, un- 
perturbed by the mounting publicity, re- 
turned to the McMurray home in New- 
ton for a part of their honeymoon. 
There Jack roared with laughter as 
he read aloud an item from a weekly 
Washington, Iowa, paper: This noted 
that “the ugly faced girl from Califor- 
nia, so ugly that the children on the 
streets of Newton ran screaming to 
their mothers whenever she passed by, 
had married Jack London. That it was 
reported that the pair were soon to go 
to sea in a small boat, to be gone for 
years. That it would be a mercy to 
everybody if they were drowned or 
never came back.” 

Dolly Gray, a reporter for the Des 
Moines Register and Leader, went to 
Newton to interview the Londons and 
wrote several columns of impressions of 
the couple. Jack asserted that the “New- 
ton romance” was not a case of love at 
first sight but rather the culmination of 
a friendship of many years standing. 
The author wore a rough tweed suit 
and a soft shirt with rolling collar. 
Charmian was described as being slen- 


der, of medium height, with fair hair 
and blue eyes. She was the daughter of 
Captain William Kittredge, a Civil War 
veteran. Her mother was a California 
poet and story writer. Both parents had 
died early, and Charmian had lived with 
her aunt, Mrs. Ninetta Eames. 

Spurred by the nearby presence of the 
author, the Des Moines Women’s Club 
decided to invite London to address 
them. There was some hesitation among 
the more timid members, but after dis- 
cussing the pros and cons, it was de- 
cided to hold the lecture. Two promi- 
nent members of the club, Mrs. Clinton 
L. Nourse and Mrs. E. D. Burbank, 
were chosen to extend the invitation. 
They reported success in their mission 
and a pleasant experience. The meeting 
was duly held the following Saturday 
night at the Central Church of Christ. 
Just beforehand there was a little ten- 
sion when members of the Women’s 
Press Club carried off Jack and Char- 
mian for a party at the City Library. 
It was feared that this affair would 


take the edge off the lecture, or that the 
author wouldn’t get away in time. He 
made it but Charmian did not accom- 
pany him to the church. Instead she 
went to their rooms at the Chamberlain 
Hotel, which was then and for many 
years afterwards, the fashionable stop- 
ping place for visitors to Des Moines. 

Miss Belle Gilcrest, president of the 
Women’s Club, introduced the speaker. 
The audience sat spellbound while Lon- 
don told thrilling and startling stories of 
his hardships in the past and his ad- 
ventures in the Klondike. One Des 
Moines man who attended the lecture as 
a schoolboy, can relate that talk in vivid 
detail. He remembers sitting by a Des 
Moines society woman, Mrs. James G. 
Berryhill, and hearing her murmur 
“Can we believe him?” He also recalls 
the impression made upon him by Lon- 
don’s silk shirt with its soft rolling 
collar—defying the fashion of the day 
which caused the average male neck to 
be imprisoned in a high starched band, 
preferably with wings. ‘> 


Jack and Charmian London sailed to Solomon Islands a few years after their wedding. 








SKIING COMES TO IOW 


The public skt area, long a feature elsewhere, has finally 


arrived in the Hawkeye State despite such difficulties as little snow. 


AST winter the ski hill finally ar- 
rived in Iowa. Reminiscent of the 
stage of development of New England 
skiing some thirty years ago when the 
sport was first introduced in this coun- 
try and operated on the same kind of 
modest terrain, the facilities of Dr. 
Gordon Rahn at Palisades State Park 
and the Decorah Ski Club had trou- 
bles not dissimilar to their early day 
counterparts. 
While the southern part of Iowa had 
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one of the most snowbound winters in 
years, the northeast sector was nearly 
bereft of snow and the Decorah hill 
barely had a chance to operate. At 
Palisades park Rahn usually had enough 
snow—so much he considered selling 
his expensive snow-making machines, 
but found troubles in any number of 
other directions. A running battle with 
the park custodian over such matters 
as use of the telephone and clearing 
slopes and such operational difficulties 


as breakages in the tow rope kept things 
hopping for the Mt. Vernon physician. 

Iowa’s operators cannot look to the 
possibilities of lofty slopes and even 
loftier eastern financing as their New 
England forebearers, but they are hop- 
ing to have matters in hand this year. 
Rahn has moved his rope tow to an- 
other area, on private land located on 
U. S. 218 between Cedar Rapids and 
Iowa City. The terrain is similar to the 

(Continued on page 48) 





At Palisades State Park skier shows fairly good form rounding tree as he 
approaches bottom and tow line (left). The rope tow, above, has a limited 
capacity, making some skiers prefer to climb the hill (right). A slick 
and tricky track, below, causes a novice to lose his balance. Layout of 
slope is shown in photo of man, woman, and child in various degrees of 
learning. This facility operated by Dr. Gordon Rahn of Mount Vernon has 
been moved to privately owned ground this year on U. S. Highway 218. 





























THE ELECTION 


EMOCRATIC State Chairman Duke 

Norberg lays the blame for the de- 
feat of his party in the recent election to 
its support of reapportionment and the 
Constitutional Convention and feels the 
vote is indication that the people of the 
state do not want to move ahead. We 
supported both measures, were disap- 
pointed in the defeat of the convention 
proposal, and also have grave doubts 
about the attitude of Iowans. But we 
think it is carrying matters too far to 
assume reapportionment and the con- 
vention defeated the Democrats. The 
simple fact of the matter is that it is 
extremely difficult to carry any state 
against the head of the ticket in a 
presidential year. The Democrats were 
beaten by Nixon and whatever factors 
led to his Iowa victory (which we feel 
included religion in a large measure). 
They were also defeated by a well func- 
tioning Republican organization through- 
out the state. 

The complexion of the new legisla- 
ture is of grave concern to those Repub- 
licans who would like to give a more 
progressive image to the party in the 
state. We hope they will respond to 
Norman Erbe’s leadership, but the line- 
up is pretty McKinley. 

The convention battle may not have 
been all in vain. The legislature and 
their friends are now on the spot on re- 
apportionment and will be kept there. 

Many of the “scare issues” advanced 
by convention foes will be taken seri- 
ously for the first time. County con- 
solidation on a major scale has now be- 
come a real issue—and will continue to 
be for many years. The shorter ballot 
has left the classroom and entered the 
political arena. 





BONUS 


T the Van Druff auction in Oak- 

land in late August a woman bid 
in an ugly-duckling vase for 25 cents, 
looked inside, scooped out some excel- 
sior, found a $5.00 bill. 
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PRONUNCIATION 


He” you say it depends on where 
you are. Leslie Moeller, Director 
of SUI’s Journalism School, recently 
passed on to us a guide by Purdue Uni- 
versity on how to pronounce Indiana 
cities and towns. Buena Vista, depend- 
ing on the county it was in, was given 
as BOH-nuh VIS-tuh, BOO-nub VIS- 
tah, BYOO-nuh VEES-tuh, and BYOO- 
nub Vis-tuh. The latter, of course, is 
preferred for the Iowa county. 

Art Barnes of the Journalism School 
has done one for Iowa, which some new 
radio announcers we have heard would 
do well to study. The distinguishing 
mark of an Iowan is how he pronounces 
Nevada the town, as distinguished from 
the pronunciation of the state. 

And no one, but no one who isn’t a 
native of Keokuk can get precisely the 
right inflection into the name of that 
city. 





LINCOLN STATUE 


HE brochure for the Friends of Lin- 

coln who are trying to raise $25,000 
for a statue of Lincoln and Tad on the 
statehouse grounds calls for $100 con- 
tributors “For an ALL IOWA PROJ- 
ECT on a well-chosen BEAUTIFUL 
SITE That Iowa may have IN ALL 
THE WORLD The 72nd Famed Spot 
OF LINCOLN MEMORY.” 





CONSTRUCTION ZONE SPEEDS 


| at a little late in the year to remark 

about it, but the State Highway Com- 
mission could certainly keep a better eye 
on the use of speed zone signs by con- 
tractors. This fall we traveled for nearly 
five miles between Knoxville and Oska- 
loosa in a “15 Miles Per Hour” zone. 
For about three short stretches crews 
were working on the highway. Other- 
wise, it was in normal condition. 

The careless and indiscriminate use of 
these caution signs on highways tends 
to make the motorist ignore them—to 
everyone’s danger. 


REALLY ASTRAY 


OME of the most amusing reading to 
come our way is contained in a bro- 
chure “Iowa, Adventure Road Travel 
Guide” put out by the Standard Oil 
Company. In it are some rather startling 
observations as well as several memori- 
als to the imagination of copywriters. 
We learn, for instance, that Dubuque 
still has “houses of prairie sod” (bless 
us), that “An Indian village, older than 
history’s remembrance, lies ruined” in 
Lacey-Keosauqua State Park (older than 
anyone’s memory, in fact), that the West 
Bend Grotto “dances with jeweled 
fires” (and advertising signs), that 
“Pine needle carpets interwoven with 
ferns and moss compliment the miracle 
of rich green leaves patterned against 
the sky” at Palisades-Kepler (a neat 
trick), that Backbone State Park “Hun- 
dreds of feet above the waters of the 
Maquoketa River . . . draws skiers, and 
skaters from all over. The slopes are 
gradual, and covered all winter with 
snow. The ideal spot for winter sports!” 
(If you happen to dislike winter sports, 
seeing none are done here.) 

Furthermore, we find that the “geode” 
has taken on new forms. In raw form 
this geological oddity looks like a 
grapefruit-sized mudball, but its inte- 
rior is filled with beautiful crystals. 
It sometimes is found in Geode State 
Park. The description goes: “Crystaline 
spheres of rock speckled with sunlight 
rise from the earth in delicate forma- 
tions.” (Now just what does that 
mean?) 

Top honors, however, go to the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “Now, southwest to 
the limestone cliffs of the Missouri (the 
what?) and Council Bluffs . . . Long 
ago, when the mud-burdened Missouri 
changed its course, it left a lake called 
Manawa. Today as you approach Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Lake Manawa State Park, 
amid the dry southeastern plains (that’s 
what it says) welcomes you with the 
cool pleasures of 919 acres of oasis 
greenery.” (Well, Manawa is a lake and 
it is nice, but we're wondering if the 
acres are absolutely exact.) 








The Path of Delft 


(Continued from page 33) 
swords used in the Belgium-Dutch War. 

Abraham Lincoln and Scholte were 
personal acquaintances and Scholte was 
asked by Lincoln to become the Minister 
to Austria, but the appointment never 
became final as the Senate passed a bill 
permitting only native Americans to act 
as foreign ministers. Scholte had no de- 
sire to leave his beloved city. 

Other furnishings in the downstairs 
rooms include an antique copper samo- 
var, a quaint pewter teapot with space 
for a warming flame below (a “thee 
stoofje”), Mareah’s uniquely designed 
sewing box, the Dominie’s pipes, a beau- 
tiful blown glass vase and delicate china 
figurines. On the mantle is the French 
clock which Scholte purchased as a gift 
for his wife in 1860 while attending the 
Republican Convention in Chicago. 

Several handpressed gold watches and 
a snuff box which were already an- 
tiques in 1830, are kept in small glass 
cases. Intricate designs of needlepoint 
are fabricated into the furnishings, as 
are items of delicate silk embroidery. 

Mareah’s suite of rooms on the second 
floor is furnished with lovely pieces of 
walnut. In the rooms are the high 
Dutch beds, clothing worn during the 
period in which Mareah Scholte lived, 
spinning wheels and flax combers, per- 
sonal articles of jewelry, and other trin- 
kets. The walnut bedroom suite is com- 
piete with a small crib, a miniature 
spool design, in which the Scholte chil- 
dren slept as infants. It was in this suite 
of rooms that Mareah loved to enter- 
tain her friends, using the drawing room 
across the hall from her husband’s study 
as the place to entertain the Dominie’s 
many friends and associates. Mareah en- 
joyed talking and visiting with men, 
preferring their conversations to the 
chatter of women on topics of cooking 
and housework which she considered 
very dull. Her home was staffed with 
servants and menial tasks were not even 
to be a topic of conversation. 

Other antiques are the large milk jug 
of hammered brass, several pairs of the 
Dominie’s glasses, some of them tinted. 
There is a copper teakettle, a portable 
writing desk, and the first printing press 
used in Pella. Protected by a glass bell 
jar is an embroidered slipper with a 
fashionable French heel which Scholte 
had given his first wife as a gift to be 
worn at their wedding. Several fans, 
one matching the bridal shoe, are kept 
as family treasures. 

On the wall in one of the suite’s 
rooms is a delicately colored lithograph 
which Mrs. Hettinga believes to be rare. 


She knows of only one other, one in the 
Huntington Library in California. 

Mareah and Henry Scholte made their 
home a center of culture. Scholte gave 
some of his land to be used in building 
a college, he gave some for a city park. 
Scholte started a church, built only 
eight months after their arrival in Pella. 
He had seen it prosper and although 
many people became dissatisfied with 
his ideas of church policies and started 
other churches, his independent church 
continued to flourish. Scholte was 
against any denominational affiliations, 
having had such unhappy experiences 
in the Netherlands. His ideas of free- 
dom of worship were for independent 
ideals and ideas, one of his beliefs which 
perplexed his descendants. 

Scholte was the editor of Pella’s first 
newspaper, he was an ardent supporter 
of the Republican party, a prolific 
writer, and a voracious orator. 

In August, 1868, Henry Scholte died, 
stricken with a heart attack as he sat 
to rest, requesting Mareah to play some 
selections on the piano for him. The 
house was swathed in black crepe. After 
a week, during which a vault was built, 
Scholte was buried, and Mareah te- 
treated to the quiet house. She found 
some comfort in the religious ideas she 
had acquired in the years she had spent 
living with the Dominie. Behind the 
house, covering several city blocks, the 
Scholtes’ English garden had been laid 
out, and it was here in the privacy of 
the shady cinder paths that Mareah took 
her grief . . . finally deciding to leave 
Pella. 

Mareah went to visit friends in De- 
troit, Michigan, and it was here she met 
Robert Beard, twenty-four years of age 
and a self-educated midwesterner. De- 
spite an age difference of twenty-five 
years, they fell in love and after a short 
period of time had elapsed, during 
which Mareah returned to her home in 
Pella, they were married, adding a new 
sequence to the story of the Scholte 
house. 

Pella had become a busy town, grown 
from a small log cabin and a village 
of straw houses called Strawtown or, in 
the Dutch, “Strooistadt.” The path of 
Delft was now a bustling thorough- 
fare. The town had become precious to 
Mareah, despite her earlier rebellion. 
Her two grown sons, the only survivors 
of the nine children she had borne, lived 
in the town with their families. Mareah 
felt a deep pride in having had a part 
in the formation of the town and was 
proud that her first husband had been 
instrumental in the conception of the 
place. 

(Continued on next page) 








ART 


8 gs October Philip Evergood show 
at the Des Moines Art Center was 
one of the better exhibits we have seen 
there. Evergood, who once taught at 
Iowa State Teachers College, uses a 
large canvas and a vivid palette—well 
suited to shows. His works covered a 
wide period with particular concentra- 
tion on the early thirties when Evergood 
made his reputation as a leading socio- 
realist. Some of his comments on the 
passing scene are extremely funny. It 
was pleasant to find viewers openly 
laughing with the artist. His “Iowa 
Woman,” apparently done at Cedar 
Falls, was puzzling. The unusually out- 
spoken artist didn’t appear to be com- 
menting one way or another. 

At the same time the Des Moines 
institution hung a fine show of the 
Architecture of Des Moines. The pic- 
tures themselves, taken largely by J. K. 
Brown and Rudolph Weitz, were worth 
seeing. We felt the show didn’t go far 
enough. The Victorian era was poorly 
represented and one had the feeling of 
other omissions. 

Sioux City started its art season off 
with a flourish with a show featuring 
over 50 works from the James Schramm 
collection and four masterpieces from 
the Joslyn Museum in Omaha. Cedar 
Rapids began the fall with an amateur- 
professional show; Waterloo’s Recrea- 
tion Commission led with a well ar- 
ranged group of works by Dwight and 
John Kirsch. In Iowa City the SUI Art 
Department hung a retrospective of Coe 
professor Marvin Cone. 


BOOKS 


A personal and highly readable book 
on Amana life has just been published 
by the Iowa State University Press. “A 
Change and A Parting” by Barbara 
Yambura in collaboration with Eunice 
Willia Bodine is by far the best of the 
personal reminiscences of Iowa life that 
has been brought out by the ISU Press. 
An excellent set of drawings has been 
done by Dale Ballantyne. Mrs. Yam- 
bura’s experiences cover the human as- 
pects of life in the “Society of True 
Inspiration.” It is a sensitive, sympa- 
thetic treatment. 
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(Path of Delft—continued) 
In September, 1892, Mareah, at the 
age of seventy-one, went for a long 
walk about the town. Dressed in her 
favorite dress of blue silk with a fash- 
ionable leghorn hat with long ribbon 
streamers, and looking much younger 
than her age, Mareah viewed her town 
for the last time. Four days later she 
was dead, her last words, “I am dying 

. a stranger in a strange land.” 

The presence of Mareah Scholte still 
exists in the home she created in the 
wilderness of the Iowa prairie of 1848. 
The walls seem to whisper tales of the 
past. The stern old Dominie looks down 
from the ornate frame of the oil paint- 
ing, his eyes piercing through his spec- 
tacles, telling in no uncertain terms, 


“This is Mareah’s house!” (> 





Great White Friend 


(Continued from page 19) 

That evening, Lamb and Zachary Al- 
len, his hired man, went to the Indian 
camp where they planned to obtain 
positive evidence that the men were sell- 
ing whiskey to the Indians. The Indians 
stained the faces of the white men and 
helped disguise them as Indians. Then 
they all went to the whiskey traders’ 
camp where they were invited to get 
warm by the fire and were given a little 
whiskey. However the traders seemed to 
suspect something and would do nothing 
more that evening. By early the next 
morning they were gone. 

In the spring of 1856, after Sioux 
City was started, Lamb moved there to 
send his children to school. He rented 
his farm to a Mr. Livermore and when 
the Indians came down the next fall as 
usual, they found new settlers who did 
not want them there. A company of 
white men formed and went up to 
Inkpaduatah’s camp while the braves 
were out hunting. Some were hunting 
with bows and arrows so there were 
nineteen guns left in camp. When the 
white men appeared the squaws and 
children took to the woods. The white 
men tore down the tepees, took the guns 
and ammunition and went home, in- 
tending it was claimed to go back later 
and return the guns and tell them what 
they wanted. 

It was obvious according to Lamb 
that they did not understand Indian 
nature for when they went back the 
next morning, the Indians were gone, 
having moved in the night. Insulted 
and injured as they felt, Lamb insisted 
that it was no wonder that the Indians 
concluded to white 


“borrow” some 


men’s guns in the same way theirs had 
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been “borrowed.” At Cherokee they 
went into the houses and took the guns 
and provisions and hurt no one. They 
went on to the next white settlement, 
Peterson, twelve miles away. There 
they took some more guns and pro- 
visions; then went on up to Spirit Lake, 
where at one of the first houses the 
people were scared. A man shot an 
Indian and then the fighting and kill- 


ing began. {> 


Skiing Comes to Iowa 


(Continued from page 44) 


Palisades but he is on a north facing 
slope (important in Iowa for holding 
snow) and can have a wider variety of 
trails. A lodge is being built, but he 
is still uncertain if he will install the 
snow-making machines. The Decorah 
group is expecting to have a more sea- 
sonable winter to put their operation 
into high gear. 

These public ski areas are not the 
first ski runs in the state, private ones 
have operated intermittently for years. 
A Davenport group has had a portable 
tow which it uses on hills along the 
Mississippi. Until about three years ago, 
an Iowa State group had a tow set up 
near Boone. 

Ten years ago an Iowa skiier was 
something of a rarity. An enthusiast 
could almost name off all of the fellow- 
devotees of the sport in the state. To- 
day large groups of Iowans migrate to 
Colorado areas regularly, some even 
making the long drive for a weekend 
on the slopes. Busloads journey to the 
Wisconsin resorts with increasing fre- 
quency. 

More accomplished skiiers have found 
the new public tows in the state to be 
adequate practice areas and an excellent 
place to introduce their friends to this 
winter sports fraternity. (‘D> 


Birth Pangs of a Museum 
(Continued from page 7) 


fowl occupy other rooms. There is also 
a mineral room. Outstanding in the 
Indian room is the display of the month. 
The first month was devoted to the 
Native American Church which is a 
common religion among North Ameri- 
can Indians. This has since been re- 
placed by the ghost dance religion ex- 
hibit. Of particular interest is the shirt 
which was worn by the Indians to pro- 
tect them from bullets during the 1880's 
and 1890's. This ghost dance religion 
came to an end at the Battle of 
Wounded Knee for obvious reasons. {> 





How Dangerous Are Trucks 


(Continued from page 5) 
Motor Freight, Inc., says drivers are 
carefully screened, go through rigorous 
training programs. His firm accepts only 
drivers in the 25-40 age bracket who 
have had at least two years of solid 
experience. 

William Burnett, state director of 
safety education, released the report 
which outlined the fatal accident ex- 
perience of trucks but he declined to 
elaborate. 

“The report speaks for itself,” Bur- 
nett said. Burnett admitted that he 
“didn’t really know much about the 
problem of truck safety” and that “may- 
be I should check into it.” 

Hal Kent, regional representative for 
the National Safety Council, was also 
at a loss to explain how trucks could 
improve their safety records on the 
state’s highways. 

However, one safety official said that 
trucks may have an “unseen psychologi- 
cal relation to accidents which doesn’t 
show up in the statistics.” 

“We are sure that temperament, state 
of mind, emotional state of the driver 
have a lot to do with accidents. Fol- 
lowing a truck is sometimes frustrating 
for the most mature motorists. He be- 
comes upset. Finally, he passes, but his 
hostile feelings toward the truck may 
be unleased by aggressive driving later 
on, far from the truck. This is kind of 
a ‘delayed action’ cause. Obviously, it 
would be difficult to prove,” he said. 

Much has been said about the slow 
speed of trucks on highways as a con- 
tributing factor to accidents. Some ob- 
servers complain that trucks “pile up” 
traffic and make passing perilous, par- 
ticularly on hills. 

Spokesmen for truck operators blame 
a lag in highway engineering, assert that 
the American economy demands that 
they do a vital job without an impor- 
tant tool, roads that speed traffic. 

It is a little-known fact but Iowa has 
a minimum speed limit, but, like so 
many of the state’s laws, its wording 
renders it practically meaningless. 

The law requires that drivers “main- 
tain a speed of 20 miles per hour [when 
conditions deem it necessary and that 
the driver shall be warned when he is 
failing to maintain this speed]}.” 

Major James Maccholz, assistant chief 
of the Iowa Highway Patrol, said the 
present minimum speed law is difficult 
to enforce. “We have to warn the 
driver. Of course, as soon as we do 
that, he speeds up,” Maccholz said. 

Actually, there has been little talk of 
a minimum speed law on the high- 





ways, but it may draw more attention. 

Truck line officials point to the pres- 
ent minimum speed limit on the new 
interstate highways which have not 
been any enforcement problem. Present 
minimums on the interstate are 40 miles 
an hour. They claim that on well- 
engineered highways trucks can hold 
their own. 

At least one truck fleet owner is un- 
abashed by talk of minimum speed 
laws. He observed, “Let them put on a 
minimum speed law. I know how our 
trucks are powered. I know what they 
can do in terms of the load we expect 
them to carry. So we are not concerned 
about this.” 

Safety officials have observed that fre- 
quently trucks are underpowered for the 
load they must carry. The result is that 
they tend to “drag” on hills, making 
passing difficult for automobiles behind. 

There has been some talk in top truck 
circles that vehicles should be licensed 
on the basis of some kind of equation 
between the horsepower of the truck and 
the maximum load it can carry. 

While only 17 per cent of America’s 
motor vehicles are trucks, their share of 
total automotive taxes amounts to 33 
per cent. Truck operators point out the 
amount they drop in the state and fed- 
eral treasurers’ tills to keep the trucks 
moving. 

Truck users pay about one-third of 
their special tax bill in the form of 
gasoline taxes. The states also collect 
another third in registration fees and 
special levies on highway freight haul- 
ers. Federal excise taxes on vehicles, 
fuel, lubricants, and equipment, plus 
local taxes and tolls, account for the 
remaining third. 

The average annual taxes paid per 
truck vary with vehicle size, and weight 
and use, but may exceed $3,000. That’s 
about 68 times the tax on an average 
passenger car. 

One Des Moines trucking firm pays 
$4,793 a year for each unit it owns, 
reminds fellow taxpayers of this by 
blazoning its message on the back of 
every truck in the firm. 

The term “‘professional” is appearing 
more and more in the trucking business. 
The embattled truck drivers are still 
fighting the image of them created over 
the years, that of a two-fisted, illiterate 
rough-neck. 

Truckers for the big lines are well- 
trained and courteous. They help motor- 
ists pass on the highway or frequently 
lend a hand to stranded motorists. 

Salaries for drivers of this type run 
between $7,500 and $8,500. One truck 
official said that “there are many drivers 
in the $10,000 a year bracket.” (> 





THE FARM REVOLT 


Sirs: 

It was with more than the ordinary 
interest that I read the several articles 
concerning the “Farm Revolt.” I note 
that much was written by those who 
seemed to have little or no first hand 
knowledge of the most serious situation 
in which the Farmer found himself dur- 
ing the depression times, and with the 
workings of the Conciliation Councils 
that the then Governor of Iowa ap- 
pointed to assist in finding some way 
to relieve the oppressed from a situation 
in which they found themselves, through 
no fault of their own. I served as sec- 
retary of such a committee and thereby 
came in personal contact with every 
foreclosure in Carroll County at that 
time. Our Committee consisted of one 
member each of the following organiza- 
tions: The Farmer’s Union, Farm Bu- 
reau, Farmer’s Co-operative Ass’n., and 
Holiday Ass’n. and we enjoyed the full 
backing and cooperation of all with the 
exception of the Farm Bureau. 

I speak as one largely disinterested 
in either side, except to aid in finding 
a fair and honest solution of the situa- 
tion that came before the Committee. 
I can honestly state that many a farmer 
was unduly coerced and oppressed by 
some money lending institutions. We 
found that many of these farmers were 
able to ‘pay out in full” if only given 
the opportunity to do so. This was 
proven beyond any doubt, because in 
Carroll County the farmers came 
through with the least land being cor- 
poration-owned at the end of the depres- 
sion of any county in Iowa. That means 
the fewest foreclosures. We found that 
most farmers were in debt through no 
misjudgment or fault of their own. We 
found that many money lenders were 
as over anxious to make a loan as to 
foreclose. In fact, many farmers used 
better business judgment than those who 
made the loan. 

This was a time of great distress, lit- 
tle understood by those who were not 
directly affected. The Farmer was op- 
pressed and many were willing to fight 
for right and honesty. Ready to fight 
rather than to see the bread taken from 
their children’s mouths, just as Washing- 
ton (Edson’s letter) fought for what 
he considered right and just. 

Milo Reno was not to blame in any 
way whatsoever, for this depression, as 


was suggested, but he led a fight for 
those he considered oppressed and 
wronged even as did the Man from 
Galilee. I knew Milo, and others who 
have written did not. He may not have 
had the advantage of the college educa- 
tion as most of us ministers have, but 
he was no renegade as some would have 
us believe. I knew him as a Christian 
Gentleman, and a Brother minister of 
the Gospel, who fought as he only knew 
how for right and justice, and the 
Farmers not only of Iowa but of the 
nation owe him a debt of gratitude, for 
bringing the Farm problem to the atten- 


tion of all America. 
Rev. Louis L. Akin, Church of Christ, 


Carroll, Iowa 

* Dale Kramer who wrote our two ar- 
ticles on Milo Reno (Feb.-March, Apr.- 
May) was well acquainted with the 
great farm rebel. He edited Reno’s 
newspapers and traveled extensively 
through the Middlewest as national sec- 
retary of the Farm Holiday Association. 
The president of this magazine, who re- 
viewed the articles, was Governor Dan 
Turner's personal representative at 
Council Bluffs, in Northwest lowa, and 
other places. Both view Reno favorably. 
The one who does not, W. C. Edson 
(letter in June-July) states his other 
qualifications. Ed. 


SUCKOW SERIES 


Sirs: 

A copy of The Iowan with the first 
installment of excerpts from Ruth 
Suckow’s diary is before me and I must 
tell you how much I enjoyed it. The 
illustrations are beautifully chosen. . . 
When I read Ruth Suckow’s fiction it 
comes to me again and again that here 
is a writer who, more than any other, 
knew Iowa and Iowa life, and por- 
trayed it with surpassing clarity. 


Mrs. David Hamblen 
Newton, Massachusetts 
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GAIN this issue we are pleased to 

use excerpts from Ruth Suckow’s 
diary, largely illustrated by pictures 
from the files of Rod Fox of the Iowa 
State University journalism staff and 
Jim Shaffer of the Dubuque Telegraph 
Herald. 

Our dependable, talented Joan Lif- 
fring has contributed the pictures for 
the Pella homes article and the spread 
on skiing in Iowa. Muriel Kooi of 
Wyoming, a school teacher and former 
Central College student, did the articles 
on Pella. The skiing piece had us in 
a bad state for awhile. The shift in the 
location of the Rahn lift was rather dis- 
concerting, but since the terrain of his 
new spot is essentially the same, we 
went ahead on it. 

The double article on the head basket- 
ball coaches at Ames and Iowa City was 
handled by Don Smith of the Ames 
Tribune and Gus Shrader of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. Sharm’s pictures are 
from the Gazette while Tom Cooper 
took those of Glen. Cooper was former- 
ly with the Ames paper and now runs 
the Rifle, Colorado, Telegram. 

Our prize researcher and _ historical 
writer, Ruth Beitz, has come up with 
the story of Jack London, his early Iowa 
journey and his Iowa bride. The illu- 
strations are copied from old books, 
mainly “Harper's Weekly” of the pe- 
riod. The pictures of the birth of the 
Sioux City museum, taken over many 
weeks, come to us from Don Murphy, 
a free-lancer in that city. To Vernon 
Blank, of Des Moines and his sister, 
Mrs. Velma Simons, of Earlville, we 
are indebted for the story and illustra- 
tions on their grandfather, Curtis Lamb. 

Now, a word to librarians—the Vol- 
ume and Number were wrong on the 
last issue. We had it Vol. 8, No. 7. It 
should have been Vol. 9, No. 1. Guess 
we don’t believe in birthdays. 

And about our Christmas gifts this 
year. They are just $6 each to sub- 
scribers. As a special present, to be sent 
free for opening on Christmas day, we 
have reproduced the pigs drawing at the 
bottom of page 16 of the October- 
November issue on fine, extra-heavy 
stock, 814x11 in size. It is very suit- 
able for framing. We hope you'll think 
about The Iowan when you are going 
over your Christmas list. 
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Coaching Counterparts 


Scheuerman of Iowa 


(Continued from page 12) 


the coaching staff here in the fall of 
1957.” 

There are a number of promising 
boys, tall and short, but the obvious 
prize is Connie Hawkins, all-American 
prep from Brooklyn, New York, who 
came to Iowa after a summer school 
session at Colorado. 

“Connie is 6-7—a big 6-7,” Sharm 
enthuses. “He’s very agile for a man 
that size, a fine all-around player. He 
could play center, forward, or even 
guard. We probably will use him at 
forward so we can take advantage of 
his rebounding skill. He can shoot from 
almost anywhere, and we were amazed 
at how good a jump-shooter he is.” 

Observers feel that Sharm has passed 
the two most critical years of his career 
and has a 24-22 record to show for it. 
If he can gather a few more athletes 
like Hawkins it should not be long be- 
fore Iowa again will be a feared name 
in basketball as well as football. {—> 





Anderson of Iowa State 
(Continued from page 13) 
again joined an AAU basketball team. 
Called and sponsored by the Grihalva 
Buick, the AAU team finished third in 
the National AAU meet in 1953 and 
second in 1954. Anderson was named 

AAU All-American both years. 

After the service hitch, Anderson, re- 
turned to Denver and played AAU 
basketball with the Denver Bankers. 

For relaxation, the Coach calls on two 
hobbies—carpentry and golf. Reared on 
a farm in Smolan, Kansas, he picked up 
carpentry at an early age. 

“I lied about my age when I was 
seventeen to belong to the carpenter’s 
union; you had to be eighteen. And I 
spent most of the summer working at 
a nearby military installation tearing 





barracks down,” Anderson confessed. 
To prove that he knows what to do 
with the trade he picked up then, he 
has redecorated the interior and exterior 
of a home he purchased in 1956. His 
work increased the value of the house 
about 50 per cent. He built kitchen 
cabinets, rewired, and installed new 
plumbing. He also screened in the front 
porch, put in back porch windows, re- 
finished the floors and walls, and last 
summer completed a garage. He plans 
to enlarge the living room next year. 
Anderson left the ranks of bachelor- 
hood in June, 1959, and married Jean 
Zimmerman. They are expecting their 
first child around Christmas. ‘> 





A Pella Portfolio 


(Continued from page 37) 

used to observe hired hands in the 
fields. A large family who came to 
Pella from the Netherlands in recent 
years lives in the old Voorhees home, 
using most of the rooms and finding 
the spacious attic a wonderful place 
to play. 

Although the homes are not open to 
the public, as is often thought, many 
passers-by still stop at the houses and 
ask about the secret room and the tun- 
nel. They ask which man the girl mar- 
ried, after the houses were built. And 
when the truth is told, the houses lose 
some of their aura of mystery and re- 
main only as two rather grand, post- 
Civil War houses. But . . . the children 
living there, with their friends, spend 
many hours searching the basement 
walls looking for a loose stone 
which may lead to a secret entry way. 

Many other old homes are nestled 
among more contemporary dwellings, 
each with a history of its own. The 
early Dutch settlers of Pella built their 
homes with posterity in mind, but. . . 
posterity passes the houses with hardly 
more than a nod of recognition. {_) 
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State Plans for 
Degro Emigration. 


(Dubuque) — The State of 

Iowa has the credit of taking 
a step towards getting rid of 
the colored race without doing 
violence to their feelings, or 
ersonal rights, which might 
G well for the other States to 
imitate. There is a Statutory 
provision in this State to pay 
the expenses to Africa of 
every colored person in this 
State, who chooses to avail 
himself of that means of emi- 
grating to his fatherland. The 
sooner we think, this plan is 
adopted by all the States and 
especially by the Northern 
States to separate the black 
from the white race, the bet- 
ter it will be for both races 
and for the peace and pros- 
perity of the country. Such 
inducements should be pro- 
vided in Africa or somewhere 
else, easy of access, as would 
influence the colored people to 
leave the country voluntarily 
and by degrees, so that in the 
course of about fifty years, the 
greater number of them would 
have left and formed com- 
munities of their own, in which 
they would not have to strug- 
gle for supremacy, or equality 
with another race. 

Hayti is offering extra- 
ordinary inducements to 
colored people from this coun- 
try to migrate thither, and in 
many respects it might be bet- 
ter for the colored people to 
avail themselves of the advan- 
tages afforded by Hayti, 
whether as regards an estab- 
lished government, the fecund- 
ity of the country, the com- 
mercial advantages it pos- 
sesses and its contiguity to the 
United States. But Hayti is 
not large enough to accommo- 
date all the colored people that 
might desire to emigrate, and 
it would therefore become 
necessary to provide a place 
for them somewhere else. — 
The land of their fathers, Af- 
rica, is peculiarly adapted to 
their physical constitution, and 
to the development of their in- 
dustrial faculties and in that 
country there is room and 
range enough to accommodate 
them all. It will be no small 
task to accomplish the sending 
away of so many people, but 
with a determined, systematic, 
persevering effort it can be 
done; and we think it is only 
by doing this that the people 
of the North and South of 
these United States will be at 
peace and friendship with each 
other. 





LATEST TELEGRAPHIC 
NEWS FROM THE 
SOUTH. 


(Sioux City)—We clip from 
the Council Bluffs Nonpariel 
the following late items of 
news: “In the South Carolina 
Secession Convention, on 
Wednesday last (26th) Mr. 
Rhett offered an ordinance 
providing for holding a Con- 
vention of Slaveholding States 
at Montgomery, Alabama, for 
the purpose of forming a 
Southern Confederacy and 
framing a Constitution there- 
fore. — The ordinance was 
read a first time, and then 
laid on the table. 

“The sessions of the Con- 
vention are now, for the most 
part, held in secret. 

“Major Anderson evacuated 
Fort Moultrie, for the most 
part, on the night of the 26th, 
and established himself and 
command at Fort Sumpter. He 
did this, it is stated, for the 
purpose of allaying the discus- 
sion about the port and at the 
same time to strengthen his 
position. 

“The dispatches announcing 
Major Anderson’s movements 
at Charleston, created intense 
and feverish excitement in 
both houses of Congress and 
throughout the city. A Cabinet 
meeting was called which re- 
mained in session for several 
hours and adjourned until 
eight in the evening. 

“General Scott declared that 
Major Anderson’s movements 
at Charleston had been made 
without consultation with him. 
He considered that in a stra- 
tegical point of view, Major 
Anderson had done right, as 
he was now in a position he 
could maintain. 

“On Thursday last, (27th) 
the Palmetto Flag was raised 
over the Custom House and 
Post Office in Charleston. In 
the evening the South Carolina 
Military took possession (with- 
out opposition) of Castle 
Pinckney and Fort Moultrie. 

“On the 28th the Governor 
of South Carolina was ten- 
dered the services of troops 
from Georgia, Alabama, and 
different portions of Carolina. 
Many companies were ex- 
pected to arrive at Charleston 
yesterday. Some days ago 
some of the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh interfered and pre- 
vented the shipment to Texas 
of a large lot of ordinance 
and munitions of war from 
the Alleghany Arsenal. On 
Thursday last (27th) an im- 





mense and enthusiastic meet- 
ing of the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh unanimously adopted 
resolutions declaring loyalty to 
the Union and ability to de- 
fend themselves against the 
enemies of the Union and de- 
precating interference with the 
shipment of arms under Gov- 
ernment orders however inop- 
portune or impolitic the 
order.” 


SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATIONS. 


(Dubuque) A surgical 
operation of a critical nature 
was performed at Elkader last 
week by Dr. Warner. A tumor 
had grown on the patient’s 
breast, which would soon have 
resulted in his death, and it 
was successfully removed, giv- 
ing the patient another lease 
of life. 

A grain of corn was swal- 
lowed accidentally on Sunday 
evening last by an infant child 
in Buffalo Township, Scott 
County, and it lodged in the 
right bronchial tube. To re- 
move it, it became necessary 
to operate on the child by 
making an incision in the 
trachea, which was done by 
Dr. Maxwell, and this gave 
the child relief. The apparent- 
ly trifling grain of corn might 
have killed the child. 








Holidays 
Celebrated In Spite 
Of Disunion Talk. 


(Muscatine) — The Turner’s 
Ball at Trenton Hall comes off 
tonight. The dancing excite- 
ment is getting about to its 
zenith now — all hands are 
bent on fun and frolic, and the 
Ball tonight at the Hall will 
offer no small inducement — 
pretty ladies, good music, a 
superb supper, etc., all for a 
very small amount of money. 
Pitch-in boys, lift vour feet, 
and they’ll fall themselves. 


(Dubuque) — There were 
balls all over New Year’s 
night. The one at the hospit- 
able house of Major Meyers 
was probably the biggest, hap- 
piest, most genial affair of 
the night. 








(Sioux City)—The popular 
landlords of the Hagy House, 
Messrs. Hagy and Simon, will 
give a Christmas Ball in Cas- 
ady’s Hall, on the evening of 
the 24th inst. The well known 
enterprise and taste of these 
gentlemen is full guarantee 
that the ball will be a grand 
affair. 





MA ROBBER 
ARRESTED. 


(Keokuk) — The train boy, 
named William H. Hudson, 
was detected and arrested on 
Monday morning last, while 
going to Chicago on_ the 
C.B.&.Q. railroad. He had for 
some time past been in the 
habit of sleeping on the mail 
bags, and it is now found that 
he made use of his oppor- 
tunity. Letters containing val- 
uable property, drafts, notes, 
and land warrants were found 
in his trucks. The total amount 
of notes and drafts was $11,- 
824.73. Of these the Chicago 
Tribune of the 4th gives a 
complete list. Several of the 
drafts were drawn by H. K. 
Love & Co., J. W. McMillen, 
Cashier, Geo. C. Anderson & 
Co., of this city, Meek & 
Bros., of Bonaparte, H. K. 
Steel, of Albia, and various 
others. In due time all these 
drafts and letters will reach 
their owners by mail. 


Business Activity 
and Markets. 


(Muscatine) — There is no 
town of the upper river with a 
market as good as in Musca- 
tine. Wheat brings from five 
to ten cents a bushel more 
than it does in any of the 
other towns, and pork from a 
half to one cent on the pound; 
and there are always cash 
buyers. 








(Dubuque) — R. S. West 
shipped last Friday $1,000 
worth of dressed pork to Chi- 


cago, consisting of 72 hogs. 
Mr. Varian also shipped on the 
same day $1,200 worth. There 
were in this lot 79 hogs. The 
whole was considered the best 
ever shipped from this point 
and will no doubt compare 
favorably with any that comes 
in to Chicago. 





Army-Navy Divided. 


(Dubuque)—The impression 
prevails very generally that a 
majority of the officers of 
the Army and Navy are 
Southerners, and upon this im- 
pression a prejudice has been 
created towards the South. The 
fact, however, appears to be 
that the majority of the offi- 
cers in both branches of the 
military service are Northern 
men. The Army and Navy 
Register shows 579 Northern 
Army officers to 467 from the 
South; the Navy has 718 from 
the North and 460 from the 
South. 
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Editorials. 
Shall Minority Rule? 


(Keokuk)—The Constitution 
of the United States pre- 
scribes the mode of electing 
President and defines what 
shall constitute an election. In 
accordance with the Constitu- 
tion an election has been held, 
and Abraham Lincoln has car- 
ried one hundred and eighty 
electors — twenty-eight more 
than was necessary to secure 
his election. He has the largest 
popular vote ever cast for any 
President and the electors of 
seventeen States, with the ex- 
ception of three in New Jer- 
sey. 

The people have settled the 
question in as emphatic a man- 
ner as it would seem possible 
to do it; because three other 
candidates for the Presidency 
succeeded amongst them in 
carrying a minority of the 
States, some of those States 
propose to dissolve the Union 
and establish an independent 
Government themselves. The 
sole reason assigned for this 
is that Mr. Lincoln was elected 
by the vote of the Northern 
States. The reason may be a 
good one in South Carolina, 
where poor men are denied the 
right of suffrage, and slave- 
holders only are eligible to 
office, and even in other 
States, where law and custom 
have established an oligarchy 
of slaveholders, but there is 
no excuse for such an objec- 
tion where the rights of the 
majority are recognized. 

There is no provision in the 
Constitution requiring that a 
candidate shall have the votes 
of a certain number of 
Northern States and a certain 
number of Southern States in 
order to secure his election, 
nor is there any more pro- 
priety in making that a con- 
dition than there would be to 
require that a candidate 
should have so many Eastern 
and so many Western States. 

Upon this theory of requir- 
ing both Northern and 
Southern votes to secure the 
election of President, Bell and 
Breckinridge are in a worse 
condition than Lincoln, and if 
the vote cast for them indi- 
cates their position, they must 
be intensely sectional, as 
neither of them have a single 
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electoral vote in the North. 
Douglas is the only candidate 
who can come in on that plat- 
form, and he escapes condem- 
nation by the skin of his teeth, 
through the accidental election 
of three out of the seven elec- 
toral votes of New Jersey and 
the vote of Missouri by a 
small plurality. 

Lincoln is elected President 
by the electoral votes of a 
majority of the States repre- 
senting two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of the Union in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. 
And all who resist this verdict 
of the people repudiate there- 
by the right of the people to 
elect their own rulers in obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and 
set up their own prejudices or 
opinions as the “higher law,” 
which should override the 
Constitutional verdict of the 
people. 

Heretofore the people have 
acquiesced in the right of the 
majority to rule, but now, 
under the lead of the aristoc- 
racy of slaveholders, that doc- 
trine is to be repudiated, and 
the people are only allowed to 
rule subject to the dictation of 
the oligarchy of the South. 
This is the open and direct 
claim of that section of the 
country, and the doughfaces 
of the North pander to the 
idea and unite in abusing the 
people who have made Lincoln 
President. When the majority 
conclude to give into these 
views of the minority, Presi- 
dential elections will be un- 
necessary, or if held at all, 
the Constitution must be so 
changed as to give the election 
of President to the minority 
instead of the majority. 





Compromise Necessary. 


(Sioux City)—It is in vain 
that an anxious and suffering 
country looks to Congress for 
the restoration of peace and 
confidence. While the pillars 
of the republic are tottering 
to their fall, and public affairs 
are every day becoming “con- 
fusion worse confounded,” 
those who are charged with 
the keeping of the government 
seemed determined to bring 
ruin to our doors, if not by 
actual and direct effort, at 
least by stupid inaction. — No 
demagogue claims — no sane 
man expects that the present 
storm will pass without dis- 
ruption — probably bloodshed 
— unless some measures are 
speedily adopted suitable to 
the emergency. It is idle to 
talk of submitting this con- 
troversy to the arbitrament of 
the sword. When secession 
first assumed visible shape 
and form, had Mr. Buchanan 
been as ready and active an 
executioner as he was when 
Democrats seceded from his 
administration because of his 
Lecompton policy, the move- 
ment might possibly have been 





effectually checked. But now 
that the movement has as- 
sumed a popular character in 
nearly one-half of the Union 
and is supported almost unani- 
mously in several States, it is 
simply madness to trust in the 
strong arm of power. It would 
open a wound that would 
fester for generations to come. 
There is but one way of lead- 
ing back to harmony and pros- 
perity and that is through con- 
ciliation and concession. We 
know that the mention of com- 
promise excites the derision of 
extremists and fanatics, be- 
cause they know it would be 
fatal to their favorite schemes. 
But this government was 
founded in a spirit of com- 
promise, and in that spirit only 
can it be maintained. Poli- 
ticians have so long and per- 
sistently ridiculed this idea, 
that now when an urgent 
necessity for compromise 
exists, they would rather see 
the Union shivered into atoms 
than yield a tithe of their 
prejudices. 


Time to Act. 


(Dubuque) — It is about 
time, in our opinion that the 
people were taking into con- 
sideration the state of the 
Union and decide whether the 
state prefers to preserve the 
Union by conceding to the 
South its constitutional rights, 
or dissolve it by refusing to 
recognize the rights of the 
south or if recognizing them, 
refusing to allow them to be 
exercised. The preservation of 
the Union and the continuance 
of the Federal Government de- 
pend now upon the settlement 
of this question. Iowa, as one 
of the members of the confed- 
eracy, has a voice in the de- 
cision of this momentous is- 
sue; and, though she is repre- 
sented in the Federal Con- 
gress, where the question is 
now under consideration, we 
doubt whether the people of 
this State are under the same 
delusive influences now which 
affected them when they voted 
for the election of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives in 
Congress which apparently 
represent Iowa at Washington. 
Be this as it may, Iowa ought 
to speak her present senti- 
ments on the state of the 
Union. If the opinion of the 
people here has not changed, 
a dissolution of the Union 
should be provided for, and 
measures taken to construct 
anew government; andif 
public sentiment has become 
disenthralled from the bond- 
age of fanaticism, it should 
hasten to correct the errors and 
remedy the evils, caused by 
suffering itself to be misled 
and deluded from the course 
marked out for the people of 
the United States to fo!low, in 
the pursuit of happiness and 
prosperity. 











BOY DIES. 


(Muscatine)—On last Mon- 
day a son of Mr. Banks, of 
Cedar County, six years of 
age, while cracking and eat- 
ing some hickory nuts, swal- 
lowed a piece of one of the 
shells. All the usual remedies 
were resorted to, but without 
success. On Tuesday morning 
Dr. Chambers, of Tipton, was 
called. His efforts to remove 
the foreign substance from the 
trachea were also unsuccess- 
ful. When it was resolved that 
the poor little fellow should be 
brought to this city. He was 
accordingly brought by his 
father to Dr. Reeder, who tried 
all the usual remedies, emet- 
ics, the probings, etc., but 
without effect. The Dr. seeing 
that an operation would be re- 
quired, frankly told those hav- 
ing the boy in charge, the 
dangers attending such an op- 
eration. And by their consent 
Drs. B. W. Thompson and Ris- 
by were called, and on con- 
sultation a surgical operation 
was decided upon. After re- 
peated tests with the stetho- 
scope a place of incision was 
decided upon, but unfortunate- 
ly during the operation the 
boy died. He was very weak 
and his breath came with 
much difficulty before the 
physicians commenced the op- 
eration, so much so in fact 
that stimulants were neces- 
sary, and the case was con- 
sidered one that life depended 
on the success of the incision. 
Just about the time the piece 
was reached the boy expired. 
On further examination it was 
found that there was another 
piece of the shell lodged in 
another part of the windpipe, 
which would have caused his 
death eventually, even had 
they been successful in remov- 
ing the first one. The feelings 
of the poor mother on hav- 
ing her child brought home to 
her a corpse, we will leave our 
readers to imagine, as our 
pen would be inadequate to 
the task of describing them, 
and we hope that it will be a 
warning to all mothers who 
are careless about the conduct 
and actions of their children. 
A very slight thing in this in- 
stance has caused the death 
of a dearly beloved child. 
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